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The Jesus Prayer and Deification 


Metropolitan Nicolae Comeanu 


The relationship between man and God constitutes the 
essence of religious life. The subjective manifestation of tiiis 
relationship as well as its objective expression may assume most 
diverse forms, from the inner simplicity of those who are 
deciphering the religious alphabet to the superior sophistication 
of those who have reached perfection after pursuing most 
special spiritual quests and undergoing most special religious 
experiences. 

Although spirituality represents the depth and summit of 
religious life, it nevertheless differs from c omm on religious¬ 
ness. Spirituality begins where ordinary religious life ends, 
there where one has stepped beyond the furthermost limits of 
human comprehension. Spiritual life is the sometimes successful 
attempt to subdue and surpass human nature by breaking down 
its natural boundaries; it is the attempt to overcome imperfec¬ 
tion and to foster perfection. Since man is both an animal and 
an angel by nature, spiritual life will necessarily consist in man’s 
struggle to crush the animal in order to set the angel free. 

God and man, therefore, make up the two poles of religion 
and spirituality. However, while in the religious realm God is 
the object and man is the subject of this interrelation, in the 
spiritual realm they are both object and subject. Both give and 
take equally: each attracting the other, each conceding to be 
attracted by the other. This universal law of attraction between 
God and man constitutes the foundation of religion on the 
whole and, to an even higher degree, the foundation of spirituality 
itself. Dionysius the Areopagite, one of the cornerstones of 
Orthodox spirituality, as well as St Maximus the Confessor, 
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envisaged a twofold movement here: the movement of the 
human creature towards the Creator and that of the Creator 
towards the human creature. This twofold movement springs 
from love—from “the love of love,”* to recall the words of Saint 
Maximus, since love bears the most profound sense of spirituality. 
It is out of love that God descends toward man, and it is out of 
love (the sort of love that transcends him) that man longs 
for God. 

In effect, man’s greatness, as well as his tragic condition, 
reside in this consuming need for love. Since the dawn of time, 
man—this “social animal,” as science has labeled him—has 
constantly been tormented by the drama and trauma of solitude 
which turns him into the most wretched animal on earth. Man 
can live only for and with another human being; he feels the 
perpetual need to see himself reflected not in a mirror, but in 
another human being who would look at him, listen to him, 
perceive and absorb his beauty, resonate with him. 

Each human being feels the nostalgic thirst for oneness, 
the thirst to transgress the confines of his or her solitary 
condition and be united with “the other.” Each “I” longs for 
otherness, for a “thou,” for “us”—each “I” longs ultimately for 
God. Ontologically, this feeling of solitude cannot be satiated 
by human love, since it is rooted in man’s longing for God. 
It is, in fact, man’s anguished longing for the divine origin 
from which he arose and to which he shall return. It is, at 
the same time, a vague feeling of alienation from one’s roots 
and the constant need to transcend the world, to transcend life 
itself. Hence, man finds himself engaged in an incessant search 
for a bliss that is incessantly distancing itself from him, for a 
happiness which is only a chimera, because regardless of how 
great earthly felieity may be, it will still be but a drop that 
cannot quench his ineffable longing for “another life,” for 
“something else,” for God Himself. 

The ultimate goal of both religious and spiritual life is 
therefore reaching God, experiencing and feeling His presence. 
This goal may be attained, as we are told by those who, having 
attained it, bore witness to it, by those who, having dedicated 

iMaximus the Confessor, The Book of Divine Loves, XVI, Migne, 
PG 120, C-533. 
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themselves to a spiritual life, followed the path that leads to 
God and finally did reach Him. This perfect union between the 
object and the subject, which may occur at the last moment of 
a hfetime, after a lifelong search, fills the painful gap between 
the human creature and the Creator. For at this stage man 
will abide in God just as God abides in man. Having descended 
to humanity out of love for humankind, God became man so 
that, ascending to divinity out of love, man may in turn “be¬ 
come God.” Theosis, that is, the deification by grace of man and 
of the world (that most cherished and daring expression used 
by the saints!), constitutes the very substance of spiritual life. 

Though unique in its essence, religion offers manifold 
forms of expression, the disparities among them being not of 
substance but of degree. The same applies to spirituality. On 
the spiritual plane, as divine action increases, man’s initiative 
decreases. Consequently, the disparities of degree will decrease 
as well, becoming more and more uniform in the supernal light 
of grace. 

By its nature, spiritual life is spaceless and timeless. The 
mystics communicate with one another by means of invisible 
threads that are not entangled in the webs of time and space. 
Although spiritual life is by nature transconfessional, the saints 
may belong to different confessions. Just as Holy Scripture 
cannot be circumscribed by temporal or spatial boundaries, 
never will the saints become anacWnous or confined to space 
and time. Even if, given its objective social aspects, religion 
has at times been incorporated into history, spirituality—because 
it presents religious absoluteness as the invisible part of religion- 
will forever break aU historical barriers; it will forever be 
nonhistorical. 

Nevertheless, spirituality may have its share of human 
relativity alongside its share of divine absoluteness. Since divine 
absoluteless must be expressed by the subject that experiences 
it, the subject will have to resort at times to metaphors and 
comparisons, to symbols and even to antinomies. Although the 
unique and ineffable essence of spiritual ecstasy, which im¬ 
parts the uniqueness of Divinity, cannot differ from one mystic 
to another, yet it may be arrayed in most strange and surprising 
forms of expression every time the mystic attempts to describe 
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what he has felt and experienced at the moment of ecstacy. 
Therefore, although transconfessional in its essence, Christian 
spirituality will resort to confessional forms of expression in 
order to express formally this transconfessional essence. 

Union with Christ is the ideal goal pursued by all Chris¬ 
tians: eucharistic union for most of us, contemplative union 
for the saints. But what are the specific aspects that distinguish 
Orthodox spirituality from Christian spirituality in general? 
The most essential characteristic of Orthodox spirituality is 
its Christocentricity. Although Christendom as a whole has at 
its center the divine-human person of the Redeemer, the role 
of Christ is particularly significant for the Orthodox. For the 
Orthodox saints, Jesus Christ is the living model who should be 
followed to the point where one experiences the sharp thorns 
of the most excruciating pain, the gall of the heaviest afflictions. 

The path that leads to perfection in the likeness of Jesus 
consists of thirty steps [St John of the Ladder], which symbolize 
the thirty years of our Savior’s life on earth. Through Christ, 
one reaches the sublime heights of transfiguration; all earthly 
garments melt away, transformed into transparent immaterial 
garments of light. Through Christ as Man we become like Christ 
as God, who is “the way, the truth and the life” (John 14:6), 
the Way that leads, by means of the Truth, to the supreme bliss 
of eternal Life. 

This Christocentric character of Orthodox spirituality is 
enshrined in the brilliant light of the Jesus Prayer, the simplest 
prayer ever uttered. Its content consists of the invocation of the 
Name of Jesus: “Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy on 
me, a sinner”; or, reduced to its shortest form, “Lord Jesus 
Christ, have mercy on me.” These few words are gradually in¬ 
ternalized by the soul in its progress toward absolute union 
with God, until they are completely absorbed by the utter 
stillness of ecstatic contemplation. 

In the long history of its practice, the Jesus Prayer bears 
various names that have been assigned to it by its great 
masters. It has been called “the prayer of the heart” (the heart 
being the altar from which it is offered), or “mental prayer” 
(because at its highest stage it is uttered only by the mind), or 
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“uninterrupted prayer” (since it is uttered ceaselessly until it 
becomes as natural and involuntary as breathing or any other 
organic function), or “Hesychast prayer” (the term derived 
from the “Hesychast movement” that has been almost entirely 
identified with it). Nevertheless, the most adequate and frequent 
expression is “the Jesus Prayer.” This is because its impact 
does not consist merely in its content (which is so amazingly 
simple) or in the way it is expressed. Rather, the name of Jesus 
contains in itself the idea of “theandry” or “synergy,” man’s 
cooperation with God, since it encloses within itself both the 
name of God and the name of man: the name of the God-Man 
Jesus Christ. 

The greater part of Eastern spirituality has centered around 
this prayer. As a result, a convoluted and laborious method of 
practicing it has emerged, a “method” of spiritual life guided 
by the unceasing invocation of the Name of Jesus. According 
to this method, the first stage of the Prayer consists in chanting 
it in a loud voice many times: a recitation that should be ac¬ 
companied by exercises of ascetic purification of both soul and 
body. There follows the mental stage, when the mind alone 
utters the prayer almost unceasingly, while the purified soul 
awaits its resultant union with God through grace. Finally there 
comes the wordless stage of incessant prayer uttered by the 
soul. The prayer is no longer spoken with words; it is con¬ 
ceptualized by the mind and experienced in the soul as if 
someone else were saying it. This marks the highest stage of 
spiritual life: the stage of contemplative union with God. For 
the Orthodox, the Jesus Prayer is a guide through the labyrinth 
of spiritual life; it is the nucleus around which a special method 
of attaining to spiritual life has developed. 

We do not know exactly when or where the Jesus Prayer 
came into existence. But this is true for almost all great spiritual 
movements that mark historical epochs. It is if they began by 
a prologue in heaven and ended where they began: by an epi¬ 
logue in heaven, unfolding in the presence of God, the Author 
and Artificer of the simplest and the most spectacular historical 
events. The Jesus Prayer flourished by the fifth century, as 
witnessed by the ascetic Treatise of Diadochus of Photice. 
As to its earlier development, it may be conjecturally traced 
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back to Evagrius of Pontus in the fourth century. According 
to a legendary monastic tradition, the Jesus Prayer was in¬ 
stituted by the Savior Himself. The fact that it was not recorded 
in writing or that we lack any specific account of it from the 
first three or four centuries could be attributed to the so-called 
“discipline of the arcane.” This is the discipline of secrecy, 
whose object was to veil or hide those Christian truths that the 
unfaithful or the uninitiated could not understand. According 
to another monastic tradition, the Jesus Prayer would have 
come into existence among the anchorites, who populated the 
deserts of Egypt, later to become a secret tradition of the entire 
movement of contemplative monasticism. 

In the East, monastic life arose from anchoritism, the 
first form of spiritual life led by those saints who, cutting off 
all ties with the world, dedicated themselves entirely to living 
in God. Since ancient times, the call of solitude had a tremen¬ 
dous resonance in these saints, whose souls were aglow with the 
white flames of purity. 

Solitude, the first and foremost prerequisite for prayer, is 
an essential condition of any spiritual life. Only in perfect 
isolation can the individual lose himself, in order to find him¬ 
self in the supernal brightness of the divine light. Only by listen¬ 
ing to the depths of silence will man’s soul become attuned to 
the sublime harmonies that come from beyond time and space. 

Just as the mirage of an oasis irresistibly attracts any 
traveller who is exhausted by the scorching blazes of an endless 
Sahara, even so the immense deserts of Egypt—the cradle of 
anchoritic life—attracted to their seclusion the souls of all those 
who were thirsting for the perfection of sanctity. Thus, starting 
around the second half of the third century, the Egyptian 
deserts began to be populated by hermits in search of such 
spiritual oases. It was in these deserts that the Jesus Prayer 
must have come into being. It must have been here, too, that 
Evagrius of Pontus, who had retired to the Nitrian desert from 
Byzantium, learned it and imparted it to his followers. Of his 
successors, Diadochus of Photice was the staunchest witness to 
the ancient history of the Jesus Prayer, a witness conveyed 
through his detailed and perspicuous body of writings entitled 
Chapters On Spiritual Perfection. 
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From Egypt, anchoritism spread to Palestine, especially 
to Mount Sinai, and thence to the mountains of Syria and 
Pontus where St Basil the Great and St Gregory of Nazianzus 
(the “lover of solitude”) founded the eremitic way of life along 
the banks of the river Iris. Of all these retreats. Mount Sinai 
became the cradle of spiritual life in the East, the locus for 
practice of the Jesus Prayer, and one of the most important of 
all Oriental monastic centers. It was here on Mount Sinai that 
the great Hesychast movement (whose founder was not St 
Gregory Palamas in the 14th century, but his Sinaitic forerun¬ 
ners of the fifth century) came into being. Through the Jesus 
Prayer, one may actually attain the state of “hesychia,” the state 
of absolute quietude, the most elevated stage of monastic life. 
And through the Jesus Prayer one’s soul may perpetually abide 
in “hesychia.” 

Soon, anchoritism ceased to be an oasis of seclusion, be¬ 
cause the hermit’s retreat began to be invaded by hosts of Chris¬ 
tian visitors, all eager to taste of the elevated life. As a result, 
the anchorite’s retreat became the living nucleus around which 
an eremitic group or a monastery came into being. Monasticism, 
therefore, was founded first in the East, and only subsequently 
in the West. In fact, monasticism was an institution that ex¬ 
panded continuously to different areas of the Orthodox East, 
where genuine fortresses consolidating the Christian life of wor¬ 
ship were being formed. Mount Sinai for Palestine and Syria, 
Mount Athos for Greece, the Niamets (Neamt) Monastery for 
Romania, the famous Optino Monastery for Russia: all have 
been powerful centers for disseminating theological culture and 
have served as the nuclei of inexhaustible spiritual renewal, due 
particularly to the overflowing spring of the living waters of 
the Jesus Prayer. 

The Athonite monasteries in particular played a tremen¬ 
dously important part in the furthering of Eastern Christianity. 
Just as the sun is the center toward which every planet is at¬ 
tracted, even so Athos is, for Orthodox spirituality, the axis of 
light that has attracted toward its brightness every heart that 
thirsts for saintly illumination. Centuries on end, almost all of 
the Orthodox saints set forth along the Athonite paths, often¬ 
times being forced to cover long and dangerous roads which 
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were excruciatingly tiresome for their frail bodies, already 
exhausted by the dreadful afflictions induced by the rigors of 
asceticism. These luminous heralds of the uncreated light reached 
the dazzling peaks of the Athonite spiritual heights in order 
to offer to us, ordinary human beings, sparkles of the heavenly 
fire of Divinity—just like the mythical Prometheus. 

At the same time, these monastic centers were the most 
important centers for the diffusion of the Jesus Prayer. Due 
to the efforts of the Athonite monks in particular, the Jesus 
Prayer, together with all the theories and techniques con¬ 
nected with it, acquired synodal consecration in the 14th 
century, and were acknowledged as an Orthodox form of genuine 
and profound spirituality. An offspring of monasticism, the 
Jesus Prayer has been so completely identified with monastic 
life that one cannot conceive of Orthodox monasticism outside 
the contemplative life, or of monastic contemplative life out¬ 
side the guiding light of the Jesus Prayer. 

First handed down from the spiritual fathers to their dis¬ 
ciples and secretly preserved by oral tradition alone, the Jesus 
Prayer benefited in time by a few treatises dedicated to methods 
of practising it. Gradually, more and more treatises devoted to 
this spiritual movement were written for monastic use, most 
of them centering on the Jesus Prayer. The most representative 
were soon gathered together, constituting in time the Philacalia— 
the great anthology of Orthodox spirituality. In the 18th cen¬ 
tury, Nicodemus the Hagiorite, the well-known liturgical writer, 
compiled and printed the Philocalia in the original Greek; this 
“edition princeps” appeared in Venice in 1782. The Philocalia, 
which means “love of beauty,” is a collection of writings ex¬ 
tending over a period of eleven centuries (beginning with the 
4th century and ending with the 14th). It consists of the most 
representative Orthodox ascetic and mystical treatises, start¬ 
ing with the writings of St Anthony the Great and continuing 
with those of Evagrius of Pontus, Nilus of Ancyra, Diadochus 
of Photice, Maximus the Confessor, John Damascene, Philotheus 
the Sinaite, Symeon the New Theologian, Nicephorus the Monk 
on Mount Athos, Kalhstos and Ignatius Xanthopoulos, Gregory 
the Sinaite (who probably codified the manuscripts of the 
treatises of all of the above), and others. 
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Exaggerated as such a claim may sound, the importance 
that the Philocalia had for Orthodox spirituality equals the 
importance that the Holy Scripture had for all of Christendom. 
The Philocalia is undoubtedly the Bible of Orthodox spirituality. 
Its Romanian translation (initiated at some point in the past 
and subsequently left unfinished—actually abandoned in manu¬ 
scripts that were either lost or deteriorated) was accomplished 
by the late Reverend Father Professor Duraitru Staniloae, be¬ 
coming thus available to all of us. In his translation, Father 
Staniloae used the simple, pristine language of our old Romanian 
sermons. The publication of the twelve volumes of the Philocalia 
in Romanian (which started in 1946 and ended thirty-five 
years later) was an immensely important spiritual event as well 
as an outstanding cultural one—in that it constituted a revival 
of our former culture, one which had been impregnated with 
both ancient and modern fragrances and thoroughly permeated 
by the Orthodox monastic spirit which molded the soul of 
our nation. Let us hope and pray that, through the pages of 
the Philocalia, the soul of our nation will once more be elevated 
to the love of divine beauty, the only beauty that does not wane 
or waste away. 

Due to this collection of theological writings, the Jesus 
Prayer spread throughout the Orthodox world, binding coun^ 
tries and centuries together. Having enjoyed flourishing epochs 
of development on Mount Athos, and having acquired synodal 
consecration thanks to the authority of St Gregory Palamas, the 
Jesus Prayer ceased to be a secret tradition of contemplative 
Orthodox monasticism, and entered into the world to bear wit¬ 
ness to the truth of its Orthodox spirit. Many Eastern scholars 
devoted themselves to unraveling this outstanding Orthodox 
spiritual movement. Thus, towards the end of the tormented 
14th century, two of the most learned monks of that time— 
Kallistos and Ignatius Xanthopoulos—wrote The Method and 
Detailed Canon on the Life of God, one of the most complete 
and remarkable writings on Orthodox spirituality. This is a 
classical treatise on the Jesus Prayer which not only incorporated 
all of the theoretical and practical spiritual teachings of the 
previous centuries. It also amassed the seeds of all later specu¬ 
lations on the Jesus Prayer. Thanks to this treatise by Kallistos 
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and Ignatius Xanthopoulos, as well as to many other such 
writings which continued to appear up until the 19th century, 
the Jesus Prayer was well on its way to conquering the entire 
Orthodox world. 

On the other hand, the great spiritual movement initiated 
by staretz St Paissy Velichkovsky (1722-1794) of the Mol¬ 
davian Monastery of Niamets (Neamt), which became the new 
center of diffusion of the Jesus Prayer, was of paramount im¬ 
portance for the spreading of the Prayer throughout the Ortho¬ 
dox world. In fact, the devotion to this movement of Orthodox 
spirituality rekindled by Paissy Velichkovsky was similar in 
intensity to the devotion manifested at the time of its apogee 
on Mount Athos (which was unfortunately breaking up under 
the Turkish rule during Paissy’s time). From the Monastery of 
Neamt the Jesus Prayer spread to the Romanian principalities 
and thence to the rest of the Orthodox world. Of Russian origin 
(born in Poltava), Paissy turned the Neamt Monastery into a 
spiritual fortress. It was in this fortress that the Jesus Prayer 
first flourished, and it was some time later that it reached the 
monasteries of Paissy’s native Russia. Thanks to Paissy’s nu¬ 
merous disciples, thanks to several accomplished writings (par¬ 
ticularly the Philocalia), thanks to letters sent by Paissy him¬ 
self, the Jesus Prayer reached tens and hundreds of Russian 
monasteries, being embraced by the Russian monks and becom¬ 
ing a way of life in each Russian monastery, where it actually 
struck deeper roots than in the Romanian monasteries. In the 
19th century, all Russian monasteries bore the indelible mark 
of Paissyanism, with the Jesus Prayer molding Russian monastic 
life to the pattern of the Hesychastic way of life of former 
centuries. True, Russian monasticism had always governed the 
life of the people; but never before had its influence been so 
powerful as in the 19th century, when the Jesus Prayer was 
laid at its heart. 

Thus, the Russian monasteries started to be “besieged” by 
princes and peasants, learned and simple men, noblemen and 
slaves—all made one by the Jesus Prayer. Warmed by the sun 
of the Jesus Prayer, these monasteries became havens of spiritu¬ 
ality where inconceivable heights of contemplation were being 
reached. The Hesychastic flame, which had been the glory of 
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the Sinaite and Athonite monasteries in the Middle Ages and 
of the Neamt Monastery in the 18th century, was being 
rekindled. At the Optino Hermitage (one of the most renowned 
Russian monasteries), for instance, staretz Abraham not only 
introduced Paissy’s monastic rules—already known, due to 
Paissy’s disciple monk Theophan, since around 1800—but 
Abraham also turned them into mandatory monastic rules. 
The Paissyian spirit, whose essence consisted of the Jesus Prayer, 
was preserved unaltered at the Optino Hermitage for about a 
hundred years. Here, ascetics and monks alike were offering 
their visitors the model of a perfect way of life. Paralytics 
who could only barely utter “God, have mercy,” blind men 
who could only see the inward light of grace, scholars and simple 
folk came to Optino, one by one, to be illumined by the sun of 
heavenly grace radiating from this haven of spiritual regenera¬ 
tion. For years on end, the Optino startsi enlightened and 
comforted the tormented creatures who came to them, haunted 
by deep sorrows or stricken by despair. Simple peasants and 
humble workers, metropolitans and great dukes, philosophers 
and writers came to Optino, torn apart by the trials and tribula¬ 
tions of their lives, to warm their frozen hearts by the glowing 
fire of the Jesus Prayer. 

All these factors bear witness to the extraordinary dif¬ 
fusion of the Jesus Prayer throughout the Russian monastic 
territory as well as to the overwhelming impact of this spiritual 
movement on the history of Orthodox spirituality. In his bio¬ 
graphical study Starets Paissy Velichkovsky, Paissy’s biographer, 
Sergei Chetverikov® writes that hundreds of monasteries had 
adopted Paissy’s monastic rules of prayer, and that it was in 
fact for these monasteries that the Philocalia had been trans¬ 
lated into Russian and enriched by many other treatises on 
Orthodox mysticism. The contemplative spirit of the Philocalia, 
as well as the continual practice of the Jesus Prayer, elevated 
Russian monasticism to spiritual heights never before reached 
in any other Christian nation. In no other country did one 
spiritual movement conquer all national religious manifesta- 

^Serghie Chetverikov, Paissy^ the Starets of the Niamets (Neamt) 
Monastery in Moldavia, translated by Patriarch Nicodim Munteanu, 2nd edi¬ 
tion, the Neamt Monastery Publishing House, 1943 . 
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tions as it did in Russia, bearing witness to the superiority of 
the Jesus Prayer over all other prayers. 

It was in Russia too that the Jesus Prayer worked still 
another miracle which was truly a unique event in the history 
of Christian spirituality: the popularization of genuine mys¬ 
ticism or, more precisely, the popularization of the Jesus Prayer. 
Its wide diffusion throughout this country was validated by the 
appearance, in the second half of the 19th century, of a little 
book entitled The Confessions of a Pilgrim to His Spiritual 
Father (to English readers it is generally known as The Way 
of a Pilgrim). Its anonymous author was apparently a Russian 
pilgrim who practiced the Jesus Prayer and shared it with every¬ 
body he met along his pilgrimages, from village to village, 
throughout Russia and into Siberia as well. The spiritual life 
that springs from the uninterrupted practice of the Jesus Prayer 
was imparted with incredible and quite astonishing speed and 
efficiency to men, women and children, to elders and young¬ 
sters, to landowners and simple folk, to priests and unbelievers 
alike. 

Towards the end of his confessions to his spiritual father, 
the pilgrim relates a moving episode, so wonderfully touching 
in its simplicity that it seems almost unreal. It is an episode 
from which the pilgrim himself benefits greatly, since he learns 
that the grace of the Jesus Prayer is granted even unto those 
who take to it almost unconsciously. This episode concerns an 
eight-year old boy who was “mischievous and full of tricks,”® 
just as any child of his age; but, at the same time, he was as 
pure and gentle as any child his age. His master (a sick, elderly 
man who was dedicated to practicing the Jesus Prayer), being 
constantly disturbed by the boy’s unruly conduct and in order 
to quiet the boy down and have the peace and quiet he needed, 
decided to command the boy to say the Prayer continuously, 
while he himself was either reading holy books on the Jesus 
Prayer or listening to the way the boy pronounced the words 
of the Prayer.^ 

In the beginning, the boy felt tormented by his master’s 

The Way of a Pilgrim and the Pilgrim Continues 
His Way, translated by Helen Bacovcin, Image Books, Doubleday, New 
York, 1978, pp. 91-93. 
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command and tried to run away, or simply refused to say 
the Prayer; yet, threatened by the whip he had no choice but 
to obey. After some time though, the whip was no longer nec¬ 
essary, since the boy had gotten so used to the Prayer that there 
was no need for his master to threaten him into saying it. From 
a mischievous and boisterous child, the boy turned quiet and 
peaceful. When his master, astounded at this change, asked him 
what he thought of the Jesus Prayer, the child answered that 
he felt irresistibly drawn to say it constantly: 

“What do you feel when you say it?” I asked. 

“Nothing. I only feel good when I say it.” 

“How ‘good?’” I asked. 

“I don’t really know how to describe it,” he said. 

“Do you feel happy?” I asked again. 

“Yes, ‘happy,’ ” he said.® 

Because the Crimean War had broken out, the old man 
and the boy had to leave Crimea for Kazan. There the boy no 
longer had the peace and quiet he needed in order to say 
the Jesus Prayer. Placed in the kitchen with servants who “were 
joking and playing among themselves,”® laughing at him and 
disturbing his Prayer, the boy complained that he could no 
longer take it, that it was “unbearably noisy and distracting”^ 
and, as he could no longer pray there, he would go back home 
to Crimea. Astoundingly enough, he did just that, travelling 
back to Crimea and covering 3,000 kilometres in only one 
month, during a terribly heavy winter—the kind of winter one 
can only find in Russia. When he did finally reach his master’s 
farm, it was too late for him to enjoy the peace and quiet he 
needed to attain the kingdom of eternal purity his soul thirsted 
for. The farm people found him dead in his master’s cold and 
empty house, “lying on the floor... with his hands devoutly 
crossed over his breast,”® as in a gesture of neverending 
crossing—“his cap under his head, wearing the same light frock 
coat”® in which he had struggled against the snowstorms of the 
Russian steppe for a whole month. He had come to die where 
he had been most happy, there where the heavens had opened 
up to him, there where he had been illumined by the white li^t 
of the Jesus Prayer. 
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This very popular and considerably widespread book, con¬ 
taining the Russian pilgrim’s confessions to his spiritual father, 
was translated into several languages, constituting the subject 
of many learned discussions. A different type of spiritual writ¬ 
ing, reaching at times unfathomable spiritual depths, the pil¬ 
grimage of the preaching pilgrim is in fact the pilgrimage of 
the Jesus Prayer that descends into man’s soul, filling it with 
the infinite love of God. This prodigious popularization of a 
genuinely mystical movement set up an unprecedented phenom¬ 
enon in the history of Christian spirituality. It marked one of 
the greatest triumphs scored by the Jesus Prayer, as well as one 
of the surest proofs that this mystical movement is most in¬ 
timately joined to the Orthodox soul, ruling over Orthodox 
spirituality and bestowing on it its specifically Orthodox flavor. 

Just as spirituality represents the summit and depth of 
religion, the Jesus Prayer sums up in the brevity of its words 
the plenitude and depth of all Orthodox prayers. It is the 
leitmotif around which are woven all the sublime threads of 
Oriental spirituality. Placed along the boundary that separates 
humanity from divinity, yet in itself a bridge between tran¬ 
sitoriness and eternity, spirituality consists of two major com¬ 
ponents: asceticism and mysticism. Whereas the former in¬ 
volves man’s fierce struggle to sever his last ties with the world, 
the latter is the ascetic’s attempt to reach union with God, thus 
attaining to an osmosis with the absolute. 

Asceticism—man’s self-sacrificial, kenotic contribution to 
the theandric aspect of spirituality—represents his ascending 
endeavor to conquer transcendence, his heroic siege of the 
heavenly walls that lead to divine love. When the human re¬ 
sources of the ascetic have reached the end of their scope, his 
soul will surrender to the omnipotence of divine love, thus 
entering the mystical phase proper. Unlike the ascetic phase, 
in the mystical phase the soul is entirely passive while God 
is thoroughly active. The interconnection between these two 
components of spirituality is so utterly indissoluble that one 
cannot exist without the other. 

Spiritual life is therefore at one and the same time an 
ascetic and a mystical life. The lives of all Orthodox saints 
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bear witness to this living interrelation. The concrete, graphic 
evidence offered by most Orthodox icons brings to light the 
divine beauty of these saints, which does indeed differ from 
the bodily beauty of the saints of almost all Occidental churches. 
In Orthodox icons, as painted by the hands and hearts of 
Orthodox masters, one can clearly discern on the bodies of the 
figures the purifying traces left by the extremely rigorous as¬ 
cetic lives they had been leading. Their thin, emaciated, ethere¬ 
ally tall or ethereally elevated bodies bear witness to the ex¬ 
tinction of all that was not needful for the soul. Yet, notwith¬ 
standing these almost palpable bodily traces of the unspeakable 
sufferings they endured for Christ’s sake, their eyes radiate 
a transfigured joy, mirroring the ecstasy that filled their saintly 
souls. Their saintly eyes reflect not only the ineffable serenity 
and purity of the saints’ souls, but also the distilled essences 
emanating from a corporeal existence whose material element 
had been spiritualized by asceticism and completely purified 
by union with Christ. 

The Oriental saints offer irrefutable proof of the intimate 
fusion between asceticism and mysticism, a fusion almost as 
indissoluble as that between body and soul. A mystical life 
may only spring from and grow in a truly ascetic soil; deprived 
of a mystical life, the soul of the ascetic is as dead as a body 
without a soul. Alongside these two components of spirituality 
we may distinguish three stages. According to St Thomas 
Aquinas these three stages are: via purgativa, via illuminativa, 
and via unitiva; according to St Maximus the Confessor they 
are: dirdcdsia, decopta and deoXoyCa. Both the Greek and 
Latin terms are c omm on denominators of the stages laid down 
by Dionysius the Areopagite: purification, illumination, per¬ 
fection—culminating in mystical union with Christ. 

The stage of purification is the incipient stage of spiritual 
life and consists in the cleansing from passions of the body 
and soul alike, thus restoring both to their prelapsarian condi¬ 
tion, the primeval condition of innocence and purity. Accord¬ 
ing to Orthodox spirituality, the purification stage concentrates 
on two major ascetic exercises: guarding of the mind and guard¬ 
ing of the heart. Through the former, one strives to fulfill the 
Saviour’s commandment regarding simplicity of the mind; 
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through the latter one arrives at inner purification. In order to 
be emptied of all earthly concerns, the mind should say the 
Jesus Prayer unceasingly, whereas the heart should be the altar 
from which the Prayer is offered to the Lord. Thus, the Jesus 
Prayer will fill the soul with the living presence of God, freeing 
it from all other theoretical and emotional pursuits. Yet this 
stage is not the mystical stage proper; it is just an overwhelming 
perception of the divine omnipotence, combined with a humble 
but unwavering confidence in the constant assistance of divine 
grace. This feeling was movingly expressed by the Romanian 
poet Vasile Voiculescu, the poet of the inner turmoil and never- 
ending ascent of man’s soul to the saintliness of divine infinity: 

Even if I did fall into the sacred precipice 

I would not worry. Lord, it is stiU Thee I’d find 

in the abyss. 

Having exhausted his human resources, having disen¬ 
tangled himself from the threads of the world and of his 
own ego, having purified his spirit and his soul, man will be 
able to enter the second stage of spirituality, the stage of inner 
illumination or so-called “passive purification.” This stage marks 
a transition from the human dimension to the divine dimen¬ 
sion: man ceases to be the active element in the interrelation¬ 
ship between himself and God; he abandons his soul to the 
divine will, which will complete the process of purification after 
it has cleansed the last traces of sin. At this stage, the Jesus 
Prayer enters the passive phase, when it speaks itself unceas¬ 
ingly—since it is the mind that now utters it almost involun¬ 
tarily. In this way, the Jesus Prayer becomes the mystical 
breath of the soul. 

Contemplation of God, union with God or ecstasy are 
the last steps in the practice of the Prayer and the summit of 
spiritual life in general. These steps lead to a direct, unmediated 
perception of the divine light, to an experiential knowledge of 
the unfathomable divine depths, to a real union between man 
an God, to a genuine participation in the Absolute. At this 
stage, the Jesus Prayer is an outburst of the entire soul, a cry 
of jubilation. At this stage, the soul ceases to pray in the 
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proper sense of the word because, being united with God, it is 
now the Holy Spirit that prays within the soul. At this stage, the 
soul merely listens to the Jesus Prayer, which is being pro¬ 
nounced as of itself, within itself, by itself. 

Although the Jesus Prayer is definitely not the only form 
of Orthodox spirituality, it actually is the most widespread and 
most specifically Orthodox spiritual movement. The contempla¬ 
tive spirit of this Prayer contains the quintessence of Orthodox 
mysticism and constitutes the earmark of Orthodoxy. It is the 
ladder on which God is forever descending into man’s soul, 
into a soul which longs for His Presence—as we are told by 
the classical Romanian fairytales which describe this earnest 
longing of man’s soul for the celestial realm, for God Him¬ 
self. The pride and glory of Orthodoxy, the Jesus Prayer en¬ 
compasses man’s soul; in effect, through this Prayer (wMch has 
at its center the divine-human Person of Jesus) divine grace 
pours its redeeming balm into man’s soul. 

The Orient, the cradle of Christian spirituality at large, 
has fully explored aU the spiritual movements that spread and 
consequently developed throughout the Orthodox world. To 
begin with. Orthodox philosophical mysticism was skillfully 
mastered by Dionysius the Areopagite, who reached the most 
dazzling heights of thought of any chronicler of spirituality. 
Through him and through his predecessors (Clement of Alex¬ 
andria and Gregory of Nazianzus), the Orient gained access 
to intellectual contemplation, to that abiding of the mind in 
heaven, to that dwelling within the divine rhythms to which 
very few individuals have access. With Macarius of Egypt and 
countless other saints, Oriental spirituality attained to never- 
before-reached sensible and imaginative visions of the divine 
realm—to ecstasy itself. As we know, the lives of Orthodox 
saints abound in astounding instances of unsensible or super¬ 
sensible perceptions of the divine. The Paterikon, for instance, 
offers countless examples of Fathers who could see from dis¬ 
tances of tens of miles or could perceive supersensible smells 
of metaphysical fragrant odors. Finally, with St Symeon the 
New Theologian (the most remarkable visionary of the East), 
Orthodox spirituality discovered and explored every rung of 
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the ladder ascending to heaven, from the most strenuous as¬ 
cetic efforts to the absolute calmness of mind that contemplates 
God face to face. Over and above these spiritual stages or in¬ 
terpenetrating levels reigns the uncreated divine grace, which 
alone may lead man to God through theosis, through deifica¬ 
tion.^® 

Undoubtedly, each of these levels of spirituality has its 
degree of importance. Let us now briefly highlight some es¬ 
sential aspects of Orthodox spirituality besides the Christocen- 
tricity woven into the Jesus Prayer. One of the aspects that 
contributes to such spirituality is the way in which Hesychasm 
(i.e., the spirituality of the Jesus Prayer) conceived the pos¬ 
sibility of knowing God. The Jesus Prayer is the way by which 
one may reach the highest philosophical peaks of speculation. 
It is like the selecting button of a radio, connecting the mind 
to a single metaphysical idea and thereby cutting it off from 
all other “broadcasting stations,” from all other waves of 
thought around it. Its ultimate goal is the goal of mysticism 
itself: cognition of God and union with God. 

According to Dionysius the Areopagite,” cognition of 
God is threefold; natural cognition attained by reason and by 
the ingredients of logic: theological cognition prompted by 
grace and by the light of divine revelation, but still wrapped 
in the cloud of unknowing; and perfect cognition, a super¬ 
natural, superessential and extraordinary form of mystical ap¬ 
prehension resembling divine comprehension. This mystical ap¬ 
prehension, which differs from all other forms of mystical cog¬ 
nition by the way one attains to it, is not reached by ordinary 
rational or intellectual means; it is reached only with and within 
one’s soul, by means of one’s feelings, through love alone. 

While according to the mystical doctrine of Meister 
Eckhart, for instance, God may be apprehended by the intellect 
(the intellect being equated with God), Orthodox theologians 
maintain that God and His divine mysteries cannot be ap¬ 
prehended or grasped by man’s intellect or by rational powers. 
That is why Orthodox theologians do not resort to syllogisms 

i®Archbishop dr. Antim Nica, The Jesus Prayer^ in the “Romanian 
Orthodox Church,” LVII, nos. 9-10, September-October 1939, pp. 551-568. 

iiDionysius the Areopagite, On the Divine Names, VII, 3, Migne^ 
PG 3. C-885. 
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or to rational arguments as Roman-Catholic Thomists do. The 
Orthodox have never attempted to confine God to the narrow 
limits of rational categories. Nor have they claimed that they 
“know” God. What they have claimed is to love Him with a 
boundless love and, through loving Him, strive to know Him. 
They also claim that one may eventually live in God through 
living out the rituals of the Church. As St Maximus the Con¬ 
fessor stated,God Himself is uncontainable; He is the “divine 
boundlessness,” “the depth of an endless sea.” Yet, St Maximus, 
continues, love for our fellowmen renders us capable of “see¬ 
ing the unseen God,” while love for God enables our will, 
intellect and affection to be immersed in Him, thus reaching 
“the secret chamber” of the heart, where we may attain to 
a genuine cognition of Him. God may therefore be grasped by 
means of intuitive contemplation, whose essence resides only in 
experiential living. It follows that cognition of God is not an 
intellectual act per se, but an empathetic one which involves 
renouncing the self (kenosis) and entering the realm of tran¬ 
scendence—yet only through God’s grace. It also involves situat¬ 
ing oneself on the divine level of cognition. 

At this point, man no longer dwells in the sphere of human 
cognition; nor has he, as yet, reached perfect cognition, i.e., 
the divine type of cognition. This is the stage of cognition 
through deification, which may be reached only by means of 
love for God; or, to use the powerful words of St Maximus 
once more, by means of the soul’s elevation to God “on the 
wings of the heart.”^® Through love for God and for his fellow- 
men, man may therefore approach divinity or reach cognition 
of divinity. However, he could not reach this stage without 
Jesus-the-Man, who takes him by the hand to reveal to him 
Jesus-the-God. That is why Orthodox spirituality begins with 
invocation of the Name of Jesus and ends with utterance of 
the Name of Jesus, in a powerful yet perplexed cry—a cry full 
of adoration, springing from an ineffable sense of raptured 
bliss and peace. 

Neither the Jesus Prayer (which expresses the entirety 

i^Maximus the Confessor, Mystagogia, chapter XXIII. 

iSMaximus the Confessor, On Love, in the “Philocalia,” translated into 
Romanian by Father Dumitru Satniloae, 2nd volume, Sibiu, 1947, p. 39. 
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of Orthodox spirituality), nor Orthodox spirituality in general 
are confined to the communion between God (the object of 
man’s love) and the enraptured soul of man. Both Orthodox 
spirituality and the Jesus Prayer reach much more deeply, aim¬ 
ing at man’s transfiguration, at his deification—the ultimate 
goal of Orthodox spirituality and its most sublime characteristic. 
In the course of this process of transfiguration, man undergoes 
the same transformation that Jesus Himself underwent on Mount 
Tabor: His dematerialized, etherealized body shines like the 
sun, as white as light. Here are the words by which St Symeon 
the New Theologian described the moment of his own trans¬ 
figuration, the moment of supreme beatitude: “Partaking of 
Light and Glory, my face shines as the Face of Jesus, and all 
my limbs beam with Light. At that moment I am more beauti¬ 
ful than the beautiful, richer than the rich, stronger than the 
strong, greater than the emperors, more glorified than all that 
is on the earth, than the skies themselves and all that is in 
them.”“ At this moment of utter bliss and rapture, that person 
will cry out just like all the other mystics who have experienced 
a similar state: “I am a man by nature and God by grace.”^® 
At this stage, man has reached deification: the summit and 
depth of Orthodox spirituality. At this stage, true cognition of 
God, attained by means of God’s grace and man’s love for 
God, culminates in man’s transfiguration and deification. 

Just as in other Christian confessions, in Orthodoxy the 
mystical phenomenon is an ineffable one that transcends lan¬ 
guage; words can only materialize it to the point of distort¬ 
ing it. Genuine spirituality is understood only by those who 
have experienced it: by the geniuses of religious life, the saints 
themselves. As ordinary human beings, we have access only to 
religion. Religion has always and everywhere expressed the uni¬ 
versal human longing for God, who, having created man out 
of love, longs for His creature. 

Spirituality has always reflected man’s loving answer to 
God’s calling. Within the framework of a religion that exalts 
the God Who became Man in order to restore man to the 

H Symeon the New Theologian, Moral Discourses, in the “Philo- 
calia,” translated into Romanian by Father Dumitru Staniloae, 6th volume, 
Bucharest, 1977, pp. 176-180. 
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eternal worth of his prelapsarian condition, to the primeval 
beauty with which he had been endowed, to the image of God 
Himself and the potential likeness of Him—within such a frame¬ 
work could man’s ascension to the mysterious divine realm be 
deemed impossible? 

On the spiritual level, man feels an unspeakable nostalgia 
for God, a terrible longing to return to his divine origin. This 
feeling constitutes the deepest most anguished cry of the very 
essence of human nature. It is so deep and anguished that life 
itself would be horrifyingly meaningless without it. Can such 
a feeling be just another chimera? 

Furthermore, spirituality discloses a Creator who is not 
sufficiently known by religion proper. All mystics speak about 
God’s longing for His creatures, about a God who is not only 
the object of love but also its very subject. lerotheus, IMonysius 
the Areopagite, Maximus the Confessor, Francis of Assissi, 
Heinrich Suse, Teresa of Aquila and John of the Cross use 
almost identical phrases to describe this Creator who “thirsts 
for love,” who is “in love with love,” who “dotes on love.” The 
very depths of both religion and spirituality, of the bond or 
interrelation between man and God, of the ineffable encounters 
between them, are grounded in the unique experience of this 
universal love. 

Religion in general and spirituality in particular are founded 
on the opposition between the essence of the Creator and the 
essence of His creature. This opposition constitutes the tragic 
yet sublime condition of our human existence. Thrown into 
the world, we live in the world and are subjected to the world. 
Yet we feel that we do not entirely belong to it, because our 
life constantly transcends its very nature. This transcendence 
makes our existence painful and tormented precisely because 
we are tied to the world. Animals do not experience this pain¬ 
ful torment because they are of the world and because they 
belong entirely to the world. Man suffers because he is neither 
solely of the world nor entirely identical with it. He is some¬ 
thing other than the world. That is why he justifies his existence 
and validates his human condition only insofar as he tran¬ 
scends his human nature. However, once he has transcended 
his human nature, he feels dreadfully alone, as if he were sus- 
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pended over a void. Naturally, since he yearns for communion, 
he will turn to another human being; yet how can another 
human being, who in his turn struggles to transcend himself 
and the world around him, be the remedy for this fear of lone¬ 
liness? 

Loneliness may be remedied only on a spiritual level and 
only through man’s communion with God—a communion that 
would not exist without the essential opposition between man 
and God. 

Yes, man’s separateness from God spells suffering and 
evil. But does not the likelihood of closeness to God increase 
precisely because of this separateness, because of this terrible 
hiatus that needs to be bridged? 

The bridge of omnipotent love is the only thing that binds 
humanity to divinity, and thereby reunites the creature to his 
Creator. This bridge links time to timelessness and space to 
spacelessness. In it dwells the mystery of our redemption. 
Through it our destiny will be engraved onto eternity. 

Translated by Luminitsa Niculescu 
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Prayer of the Heart: 
Sacrament of the Presence of God* 


Fr John Breck 


/. Introduction 

The deepest sadness and the greatest joy in Christian 
life are caused by an innate longing for God, a passionate quest 
for intimate and eternal communion with the Persons of the 
Holy Trinity. Such longing brings sadness, because in this life 
it goes largely unfulfilled. Yet rather than lead to frustration, 
it can produce an ineffable joy, nourished by the certitude that 
ultimately nothing can separate us from the love of God in 
Christ Jesus, that our desire for union with Him will ultimately 
be answered beyond our most fervent hope. This profoundly 
spiritual longing is often called “bright sadness” or “joyful 
sorrow” (charmolupe). In Christian mystical experience, it is 
the impulse that leads, through ascetic struggle and purification, 
to theosis or “deification.” 

Each of us, without exception, bears within the inner 
recesses of our being the “image” of our Creator. Fashioned 
in that divine image, the holy fathers declare, we are called 
to grow toward the divine “likeness” (Gen l:26f). In the words 
of St Basil the Great, the human person “is an animal who 
received the command to become god,”* that is, to become a par¬ 
ticipant in the very life of God through the deifying power of 
the divine “energies” or operations of the indwelling Spirit. 

♦This essay will appear in a forthcoming collection to be published by 
Cistercian Press. 

^Quoted by St Gregory Nazianzus, Oration 43. Cf. Basil’s Treatise on 
the Holy Spirit IX.25: the human vocation is theon genesthai. 
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The motivating force behind this sublime vocation is eros or 
epithymia, an intense longing or deep affective desire for union 
with the Beloved. Perverted by sin, that longing becomes nar¬ 
cissistic, and the soul goes whoring after other gods, idols 
fabricated in her own image. Purified by grace, the soul is re¬ 
directed toward the original Object of her love. Like the Prodigal, 
she turns back home, in repentance and compunction (penthos), 
to discover the Father waiting for her with open arms. The love 
that inspires her return, however, is a response to the prior love 
of God. “This is love,” the apostle tells us, “not that we loved 
God, but that He loved us, and sent His Son as an expiation 
for our sins” (1 Jn 4:10). Acquisition of the divine likeness, 
then, is predicated entirely on divine initiative. The longing of 
the soul for eternal life, like that hfe itself, is a gift of grace, 
wholly dependent on the object of its affection. 

The first prayer of thanksgiving after communion, in the 
Liturgy of St John Chrysostom, declares: “Thou art the true 
desire and the ineffable joy of those who love, thee, O Christ 
our God, and all creation hymns thy praise forever!” The longing 
for communion with God is a major incentive to prayer, which 
may be described as “conversation” with God at the level of 
the heart. Prayer in the first instance involves praise and glorifica¬ 
tion of God, and it includes personal supplication as well as 
intercession on behalf of others. Prayer marked by the in¬ 
tense longing that leads to union with the Divine, on the other 
hand, requires silence. In addition to the scriptures, the liturgy, 
and other sources of revelation recognized by the Church, 
Christian mystical tradition has always known another avenue 
of divine self-disclosure: God reveals Himself in the silence of 
the heart. In his letter to the Magnesians, St Ignatius of Antioch 
declared, “There is one God who manifested Himself through 
Jesus Christ His Son, who is His Word, proceeding from 
silence.”^ St Isaac the Syrian expressed a similar thought with 
his famUiar statement, “Silence is the sacrament of the world 
to come; words are the instrument of this present age.”^ Revela¬ 
tion that communicates knowledge of God requires words, as 

2Mag VII.2. 

^Letter no. 3. Recall the ancient hyimn, sung in Byzantine tradition at 
the Great Entrance of the Holy Saturday Liturgy: “Let all mortal flesh 
keep silence... 
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do petitions that address needs and conditions of our daily life. 
Prayer uttered out of the deepest longing for God, however, 
demands silence. 

Yet silence, at least in present times, seems to be the most 
difficult of virtues to acquire. We fear it, and we run from it 
in a relentless search for noise and distraction. A stroll on the 
beach requires the companionship of a Walkman. At the work¬ 
place, or waiting on the phone, or shopping for groceries, we 
expect to be “entertained” by music—any music, so long as it 
focuses our attention outside ourselves and away from the inner 
being. Silence means a void, a dreadful emptiness that de¬ 
mands to be filled. What we choose to fill that void with most 
often produces not only noise but agitation through over- 
stimulation. Sensory overload is addictive. It becomes an escape 
from the present, from the self, from God. Like any addiction, 
it is pathological and life-threatening. From the news media 
to MTV to contemporary works of art, American culture is 
marked by an insatiable hunger for stimuli that divert our at¬ 
tention from “the place of the heart,” the place of inner silence 
and solitude. To some degree, however, this has always been 
the case. When Adam was cast forth from the Garden, he lost 
more than life in paradise. He lost the gift of silence, and with 
it he lost “the language of the world to come.” 

In human experience prayer offers the way to recover 
that language, for authentic prayer transcends human language 
and issues in the silence of God. It is this intuition, confirmed 
by ecclesial experience, that led ancient spiritual guides to de¬ 
velop what is called “hesychast” prayer. The term hesychia 
signifies inner calm, stillness, silence. It describes not so much 
a method as an attitude, a disposition of mind and heart, that 
facilitates remembrance of God and concentration upon Him 
to whom prayer is directed. 

In its earliest expression, hesychast prayer took the form 
of jaculatory petitions, single words or phrases fired like an 
arrow toward God. “Marana tha!” “Our Lord, Come!” may be 
one of the earliest examples, together with Peter’s cry as he 
sank in the waters of the Lake of Galilee, “Lord, save mel”^ 
These and similar petitions could be spoken aloud in the church 

Cor 16:23, Rev 22:20; Mt 14:30. 
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assembly or repeated silently by someone praying in solitude. 
From virtually the time of the resurrection, however, special 
emphasis was placed on the Name of Jesus, as having unique, 
life-giving power. “There is salvation in no one else [but Jesus 
Christ], for there is no other Name under heaven given among 
men by which we must be saved.”® The name “Jesus,” given 
by the angel at the Annunciation, signifies “God is salvation.” 
Therefore it was very naturally taken up and incorporated into 
such brief, frequently repeated petitions. 

Gradually, out of the experience of the desert monastics 
during the fourth and fifth centuries, there grew a more or less 
fixed formula that we know as “the Jesus Prayer”: “Lord Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, have mercy on me, a sinner”^ In this classic 
form, it combines a doctrinal confession (“Jesus is Lord”) with 
a supplication that seeks forgiveness and healing.'^ Because some 
persons receive the grace by which this simple formula is 
gradually internalized, becoming rooted in the innermost sanctu¬ 
ary of one’s being, it is virtually synonymous with “prayer of 
the heart.” 

The Jesus Prayer is often said to have originated in the 
context of the hesychast movement associated with St Gregory 
Palamas and Athonite monks of the 13 th to 14th centuries. 
“Palamism,” however, must be seen as the culmination of a 
long tradition which begins with the Holy Scriptures. In one 
form or another the Prayer was practiced by anchorites of 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt during the 4th and 5th centuries. 
It flourished on Mt Sinai under the spiritual direction of St 

®Acts 4:12. See the monograph by Bp. Kallistos Ware, “The Power of 
the Name” (Fairacres, Oxford: SLG Press, 1974). 

^Kyrie lesou Christe hyie tou theou, eleeson me [ton harmatolonl, K. 
Ware, “The Jesus Prayer in St Gregory of Sinai,” Eastern Church Review 
IV/1 (1972), 12 and note 44, locates the origin of the “standard” formula 
in the “Life of Abba Philemon” from 6th-7th century Egypt, but without the 
final phrase, “a sinner.” It existed in many other forms, the most primitive 
of which, as he notes, may have been simply invocation of the name: “Lord 
Jesus.” 

TTie Greek term for “mercy” {eleSson) is closely related to the word 
for “oil” (elaion). The petition “have mercy on me,” like the “Kyrie eleeson” 
that serves as a leitmotif of the Eastern liturgies, is in effect a request that 
God anoint the individual or community with “the oil of gladness.” It re¬ 
calls the wine and oil applied by the Good Samaritan in Jesus* parable (Lk 
10:34), with its properties of purification and healing. 
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John of the Ladder from the 6th century, then on Mt Athos 
from the 10th century. Only some four hundred years later 
did the Prayer become the focus of the controversy between 
Gregory Palamas (d. 1359) and Barlaam the Calabrian. By 
the 15 th century the Jesus Prayer had become the cornerstone 
of much Russian Orthodox piety, finally inspiring the nine¬ 
teenth-century classic known as “The Way of a Pilgrim.”® 
During the second half of the preceding century, Nicodemus 
of the Holy Mountain (“the Hagiorite”), together with his 
friend Macarius of Corinth, enshrined traditional teaching on 
the Jesus Prayer in five tomes entitled the Philokalia (first 
translated into Russian by Paisy Velichkovsky as Dobrotolu- 
biye)? The complete collection contains sajnngs from the fathers 
on prayer, beginning with Anthony the Great (d. 356) and 
concluding with Gregory Palamas, thus embracing more than 
a millennium of Eastern contemplative tradition. The title of 
the work, “Philokalia,^' signifies “love of beauty.” The ex¬ 
pression conveys the truth about the divine life and purpose 
which the heart learns through practice of the Prayer. God is 
love; but He is also the source of aU that is truly beautiful, 
resplendent with divine glory. Such beauty, the Russian philos¬ 
ophers held, “will save the world.” 


//. The Biblical Foundation of the Jesus Prayer 

In answer to the Pharisees’ question as to when the King¬ 
dom would come, Jesus replied, “The Kingdom of God is not 
coming with observable signs ... behold, the Kingdom of God 
is within you” (Lk 17:20-21). While most modem commen- 

®The most well-known English translation of this work is by R. M. 
French (London, 1954). Numerous other editions have appeared in recent 
years. The first four chapters consist of a spiritual biography of a handicapped 
Russian peasant, who undertakes a spiritual pilgrimage toward (the heavenly) 
Jerusalem. It recounts his experience with the Jesus Prayer, which he learns 
to interiorize through constant repetition guided by a spiritual father. The last 
three chapters (“The Pilgrim Continues His Way”) offer an in-depth medita¬ 
tion on the nature of hesychast prayer. 

®For a useful overview of the respective contributions of Macarius and 
Nicodemus, see K. Ware, “The Spirituality of the Philokalia,” in Sobornost 
13/1 (1991), 6-24, 
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tators take the Greek expression entos hymon to mean “among 
you,” “in your midst”—that is, as present in Jesus’ person- 
patristic interpreters tended to render it “within you.” From 
this point of view, the Kingdom is a mystical reality, a divine 
gift to be cherished and cultivated within the inward being, 
in the depths of the secret heart. Access to that inner reality 
is provided by prayer, particularly continual prayer that centers 
upon the divine Name. 

Such prayer, however, must never be treated as a tech¬ 
nique, a christianized mantra, whose use enables one to attain 
a particular spiritual end. Prayer, as St Paul insists, can never 
be manipulated, since in its essence it is not a human under¬ 
taking at aU. “We do not know how to pray as we should,” 
he declares, “but the Spirit Himself intercedes for us with 
groanings too deep for words” (Rom 8:26). True prayer oc¬ 
curs when the Spirit addresses the Father, “Abba,” in the temple 
of the human heart. It is essentially a divine activity. Yet like 
every aspect of the spiritual life, it demands synergeia or co¬ 
operation on our part. To attain theoria, the contemplative 
vision of God, one must proceed by way of praxis, active 
struggle toward purification and acquisition of virtue through 
obedience to the divine commandments. 

Prayer, then, is not merely a gift; it is work. It demands 
patience, persistence and ascetic discipline. It also demands 
the constant vigilance known as nepsis or “watchfulness.” The 
Hebrew sage admonished, “Watch over your heart with aU 
diligence, for from it flow the springs of life.”^® “Watch!,” Jesus 
commanded His disciples at the close of his apocalyptic 
warnings. “What I say to you, I say to all: Watch!” (Mk 
13:33-37). Such watchfulness raises a bulwark against demonic 
images (phantasiai) or thoughts (logismoi), enabling the mind 
and heart to concentrate on “the one thing needful” (cf. Lk 
10:42). More than by any other virtue, we co-operate with 
God in the activity of prayer through “nepsis." This is the at¬ 
titude of sober vigilance exemplified by the five virgins who 
welcomed the Bridegroom, and by the maiden who awaited 
her lover: “I slept, but my heart kept watch.”“ 

loprov 4:23, New American Standard translation. 

iiMt 25:1-13; Song Sol 5:2. 
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Prayer, then, requires our co-operation with the Spirit of 
God through “a watchful mind, pure thoughts, and a sober 
heart.”*^ With this conviction, the fathers turned to Holy Scrip¬ 
ture in order to discern various levels of prayer that can be 
attained in the spiritual life. A key passage is 1 Timothy 2:1, 
“First of aU, I urge that petitions, prayers, intercessions, and 
thanksgivings be made on behalf of aU.” To the patristic mind 
these represent four stages or orders of prayer, from the most 
elementary to the most sublime.The apostle first names 
“petitions” or “supplications” (deeseis). These include con¬ 
fession of sins, together with requests for spiritual cleansing 
and wholeness. Their thrust is basically negative, seeking libera¬ 
tion from all that impedes progress toward perfection. Second, 
he speaks of “prayers” (proseuchas), meaning positive requests 
for the gifts and fruit of the Spirit, for virtue and the attain¬ 
ment of righteousness. The third order or level consists of 
“intercessions” (enteuxeis). At this stage, one turns from one’s 
own spiritual concerns to focus on the needs of others through 
intercession; this is in essence a prayer of mediation that seeks 
another’s salvation. Finally, one reaches the level of “thanks¬ 
givings” (eucharistias), in which the heart rises toward God 
in joyous adoration, offered in response to His saving grace. 

Yet as the fathers insist, the four stages exist simultaneously 
in the spiritual life. Thanksgiving must be complemented by 
ongoing repentance and petition for the forgiveness of sin, just 
as intercessions on behalf of others go hand in hand with prayers 
for one’s self. Beyond these four levels or orders of prayer, 
however, there is another about which we can say virtually 
nothing; yet we shall have to return to it when we raise the 
question of the way hesychast prayer is internalized. This ul¬ 
timate form or degree is known as kathara proseuche, “pure 
prayer,” that issues from the ineffable experience of union with 
God, in peace, love and joy. Although it defies any attempt to 

i^From the “Evening Prayer to Christ” of the Byzantine Compline service. 

i®Examples of this kind of exegesis can be found in many sources. On 
the question in general, see esp. The Art of Prayer, ed. Igumen Chariton of 
Valamo (London: Faber, 1966), with an excellent introduction by Kallistos 
Ware; and Unseen Warfare (by Lorenzo Scupoli, ed. by Nicodemus of the 
Holy Mountain, revised by Theophan the Recluse), (Crestwood, NY: St 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1978), 
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express it with words or images (all of which inevitably deterio¬ 
rate into logismoi and phantasiai), it is the truest prayer of all, 
the utterance of the Spirit Himself. As unitive prayer, it is both 
the goal and the fulfillment of hesychia. 

A key element in hesychasm is frequent repetition: con¬ 
tinual prayer as a means to uninterrupted emd ever deeper com¬ 
munion with God. The psalmist declared, “I keep the Lord 
always before me; / because He is at my right hand, I shall not 
be moved” (Ps 15/16:8). The apostle Paul exhorts his followers 
to “pray without ceasing” (adialeiptos proseuchesthe, 1 Thess 
5:17), urging them to persevere, seeking constancy in prayer 
(tei proseuchei proskarterountes, Rom 12:12).^^ 

Both the object and the content of such repetitive prayer 
is the divine Name. According to Hebrew thought, a name 
bears or expresses the essence of the person or thing that bears 
it. By extension, knowing the name of an adversary gives some 
measure of control over him. The patriarch Jacob wins the 
struggle with the angel of God, then immediately seeks to learn 
his name. Although the angel refuses to divulge it, he bestows 
upon Jacob the new name “Israel,” prophetically announcing 
the salvation of God’s elect people (Gen 32:27-29). Jesus 
gains power over demons by asking their name: “Legion is my 
name,” he/they reply, “for we are many” (Mk 5:1-20). In 
this same encounter, the demons identify Jesus by name, adding 
a christological confession which even His disciples are not 
capable of making: “What is your concern with me, Jesus, 
Son of the Most High God?” The name reveals one’s authen¬ 
tic identity, the innermost reality or truth (aletheia) of one’s 
being. Accordingly, Moses seeks to learn the name of God at 
the theophany on Mount Sinai. As He will with Jacob, God 
refuses to give His Name. Instead, He affirms the truth of His 
being: “I AM” (ego eimi, Exod 3:13-15).^® In philosophical 
language, this is an existential rather than an ontological iden¬ 
tification. Nothing is revealed of the divine essence, the inner 

i^The same idea is expressed in Col 4:2, “Be constant in prayer”; and 
he adds, “being watchful (gregorountes) in it with thanksgiving.” 

i^The designation “I AM” is the equivalent of “ho on," “He who exists.” 
This is another form of the divine Name, invoked in the final blessing of 

the Byzantine office (“Christ our God, the Existing One, is blessed_”), and 

inscribed on icons of the Holy Face. 
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being of the Godhead. Rather, God declares that He IS: Yahweh 
is the God who is present and active within human life and 
experience. 

Yet the Name He does reveal to Moses conveys all the 
truth about God that can ever be known or expressed. “I AM,” 
He declares, “This is my Name forever.” In the person of the 
incarnate Son, God continues to manifest Himself as “I AM” 
The revelatory formula “Be not afraid!” is often coupled with 
the added word, “I AM” Translations that render ego eimi as 
“It is I,” do a great disservice. They obscure the point that in 
encounters with Jesus—whether they occur to the disciples on 
the Lake of Galilee (Mt 14:27), or in the Upper Room on 
the night of His betrayal (Jn 14:6), or during a resurrection 
appearance (Lk 24:39, ego eimi autos)—the designation “I 
am” signals a theophany, a manifestation of divine life and 
purpose. God’s being is revealed by His acts, and beyond 
those “mighty acts” nothing can be known of Him. “I AM 
the Alpha and the Omega, says the Lord God, who is and was 
and is to come, the Almighty!” (Rev 1:8). 

Prayer of the heart focuses upon the divine Name be¬ 
cause that Name itself is a personal theophany, a manifesta¬ 
tion of God in Trinity. By invoking the Name of Jesus, with 
faith and love, the worshiper ascends Mount Sinai to stand 
before the divine Presence. Byzantine theologians developed 
this image of ascent, the passage of the soul through divine 
darkness to the uncreated light, on the basis of the primal ex¬ 
perience of God as personal. Within the “immanent Trinity,” 
the inner life of the Godhead, the three Persons exist in an 
eternal communion of love, united in a common nature and 
a common will. Accordmgly, the Trinity ad extra—ihe “eco¬ 
nomic” Trinity which is present and active within creation- 
reveals itself as three personal realities who bear the “names” 
of Father, Son and Spirit. 

Since the name bears and manifests the reality of the one 
who possesses it, prayer must address God precisely by these 
revealed Names. Orthodox Christianity, therefore, is obliged 
to retain the traditional language of God’s self-disclosure, and 
to refrain from resorting to functional designations such as 
“Creator,” “Redeemer,” and “Sanctifier.” “Inclusive language,” 
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while appropriate to eliminate a masculine bias that has af¬ 
fected many of our translations, cannot properly apply to the 
Godhead, This is not only because God is “beyond gender.” 
It is primarily because functional “names” such as these, so 
prevalent in church usage today, lead inevitably to confusion 
and distortion, that is, to “heresy.” (However unpopular the 
label “heresy” might be, it remains a useful term insofar as 
it implies a serious distortion of the most basic elements of 
revelation). Eastern tradition opposes “inclusive” or “func¬ 
tional” designations for God for the fundamental reason that 
the three divine Persons share a common will and activity. 
The Father is Creator; yet He is the author of redemption 
and sanctification. The Son is Redeemer; yet He is the agent 
of creation and the mediator of sanctifying grace. The Spirit 
is Sanctifier; yet He is the spiritus creator, who actualizes within 
ecclesial experience the redemptive work of the Son. As St 
Gregory Nazianzus declared, the Persons of the Godhead can 
only be distinguished in terms of their origin: the Father is 
eternally “ungenerated,” the Son is eternally “generated,” and 
the Spirit eternally “proceeds” from the Father (through the 
Son). Prayer, then, cannot properly address God with “func¬ 
tional” language, since such language inevitably obscures the 
revealed identity of each divine Person.” 

i®Masculine “names” have traditionally been attributed to the first two 
divine Persons, and, by association, to the Spirit as well. This usage is pre¬ 
served today by Orthodox and many other Christians, and is defended on 
grounds of revelation: in the Old Testament (rarely), but especially in Jesus’ 
own teaching, God is made known as “Abba,” Father; the Logos becomes 
incarnate as a male; and the Son and the Spirit come forth from the Father, 
who is identified as the “source” (pege) or “principle” {arche) of all life, 
both created and uncreated. In antiquity, with very little knowledge of repro¬ 
ductive biology and a patriarchalist environment, the acts of “generation” 
and “bringing forth” (“causing to proceed”) were understood as uniquely 
male functions. Today there is growing appreciation for the maternal aspects 
of God’s relation to the world and human persons—and Orthodox theologians 
themselves are actively exploring the implications of feminine images used 
of the Spirit in early Syriac Christianity. If orthodox Christians of all stripes 
insist on retaining masculine names for God, it is because Scripture itself 
employs such gender-specific designations. God is indeed “beyond gender”; 
and all such gender-related names must be seen as analogies. But the limits 
of human language are not expanded by shifting analogies away from the 
biblical images, to speak both of and to God as “Mother.” This carries pagan 
overtones (e.g., Isis and other “godesses” of the mystery religions) that 
seriously d^tort God’s self-disclosure as it is given in the biblical witness. 
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The name addressed by prayer of the heart is thus a 
personal name, one that reveals both the identity and the pur¬ 
pose of the One who bears it. Most frequently this is a name 
of the Son of God, the “Second Person” of the Holy Trinity. 
The child born of the Virgin receives the name “Jesus,” “God 
is salvation”; yet He is also designated “Emmanuel,” meaning 
“God is with us” (Mt 1:23; Isa 7:14). As the risen and 
exalted One, He receives the Name above every name: “Kyrios” 
or “Lord,” the Name of God Himself (Phil 2:10-11). To St 
Paul, even the title “Christos” or Christ, which originally sig¬ 
nified “the Anointed One” or “Messiah,” has the force of a 
proper name: “I have been crucified with Christ; it is no longer 
I who live, but Christ who lives in me” (Gal 2:19-20). In 
each case, the name conveys not only the personal identity of 
the incarnate Son; it also designates His divine “operation” as 
savior, revealer, ruler or liberator. To invoke the Name is to 
invoke as well the saving power inherent in that Name. 

Bishop Ignatius Brianchaninov, a widely respected spiritual 
leader (and newly canonized saint) of nineteenth-century Rus¬ 
sia, held that the Prayer of Jesus, focusing on the Name, is a 
“divine institution,” established by the Son of God Himself.” 
He grounds this assertion in Jesus’s extraordinary promise made 
to His disciples in the Upper Room on the night of His Passion 
(Jn 14:13f): “Whatever you ask in my name, I will do it, 
that the Father may be glorified in the Son; if you ask any¬ 
thing in my name, I will do it,” Later on Jesus adds: “If you 
ask anything of the Father in my name. He will give it to you. 
Hitherto you have asked nothing in my name; ask and you 
will receive, that your joy may be full” (16:23f), In a sim¬ 
ilar vein, the author of Hebrews exhorts his listeners: ‘Through 
[Jesus] let us continually offer up a sacrifice of praise to God, 
that is, the fruit of lips that confess his name” (Heb 13:15), 
Confession of the name of Jesus is here identified as “a sacrifice 
of praise,” offered by human lips in gratitude for the life-giving 
sacrifice accomplished by our great High Priest on the altar 
of the Cross. A generation later such power had been attributed 

wsee the opening chapter of his remarkable little book, On the Prayer 
of Jesus (London: Watkins, 1952): “Praying by the prayer of Jesus is a 
divine institution... instituted by the Son of God and God Himself,” pp. 2-3. 
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to the Name of Jesus that the unknown author of the Shepherd 
of Hermas could declare, “The Name of the Son of God is 
great and without limit; it upholds the whole universe.”*® 

The New Testament also records the ancient linkage made 
between the divine Name and the appeal for “mercy.” St Luke 
recounts Jesus’ parable in which the tax collector casts his eyes 
to the ground and beats his breast, imploring, “O God, have 
mercy on me, a sinner!” (Lk 18:13). The blind man identified 
by St Mark as “Bartimaeus” (“son of Timaeus”) defies the 
attempts of the crowd to silence him and cries out, “Jesus, Son 
of David, have mercy on me!” (Mk 10:47). From here it 
was only a short step to formulate the familiar petition, “Jesus, 
Son of God, have mercy on me, a sinner!” Thus the New 
Testament itself can be considered the primary source of both 
corporate liturgical worship and individual devotion. The Kyrie 
eleeson of the communal Liturgy has as its counterpart personal 
invocation of the Name of Jesus, coupled with the petition, 
“have mercy on me!” 


III. The Hesychast Way of Prayer 

Hesychasm (hesychia) may be described as a tradition of 
prayer, based on inner discipline (askesis), that leads to con¬ 
templation of the divine Presence. Although certain streams 
of that tradition are associated with a vision of the Uncreated 
Light, its true aim is to establish communion, in the depths of 
the heart, with the Persons of the Holy Trinity. 

Hesychasm seeks ultimately to attain theosis or “deifica¬ 
tion,” through participation in the “energies” or operations of 
God. These consist of divine attributes, such as love, wisdom, 
justice, beauty. Attain m ent of this sublime end involves us in 
an “antinomy,” the apparent paradox of synergeia or co-opera¬ 
tion with God. On the one hand, human effort is necessary, 
to respond to divine grace with faith and ascetic effort. This 
engages us in “unseen warfare” with sin and temptation, prin¬ 
cipalities and powers. On the other hand, grace remains a free 
gift, totally independent of any merit or accomplishment on 


^^Similitudes 9.14- 
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our part. “Synergy” consists of divine initiative and human 
response. The human element, however, is limited to repentance, 
a constant turning back to God with a broken and contrite 
heart.*® 

The apostle Paul declared the body to be “a temple of 
the Holy Spirit within you” (1 Cor 6:19). Hesychast tradition 
knows that temple to be “the place of the heart.” According to 
biblical thought, the heart is the center of all life, somatic, 
psychic and spiritual. It is the organ of reason, intelligence, 
and therefore of knowledge of God. As such it is the most in¬ 
timate point of encounter between God and the human person. 

Hesychast prayer is grounded in a theology of the heart. 
The recently canonized Bishop Theophan Govorov (18IS¬ 
IS 94), known as “the Recluse,” expressed the essence of the 
hesychast way in the following simple yet profound assertions: 

The heart is the innermost person. Here are located 
self-awareness, the conscience, the idea of God and 
of one’s complete dependence on Him; and all the 
eternal treasures of the spiritual life. 

[True prayer] is to stand with the mind in the heart 
before God, and to go on standing before Him 
ceaselessly, day and night, until the end of life.®* 

Here there is neither enthusiasm nor quietism,®* but total sobri¬ 
ety, with a complete integration of the spiritual faculties. Yet 
once again, although attainment of this state of integration de¬ 
mands an ongoing struggle against the “passions,” the inclina- 

i9Hesychast tradition understands repentance to involve “guarding the 
heart”: “Be attentive to yourself, so that nothing destructive can separate 
you from the love of God. Guard your heart, and do not grow listless and 
say: ‘How shall I guard it, since I am a sinner?’ For when a man abandons 
his sins and returns to God, his repentance regenerates him and renews him 
entirely.” St Isaiah the Solitary (5th century), “On Guarding the Intellect” 
[text 22], The Philokalia vol 1 (ed. G.E.H. Palmer, Philip Sherrard, Kallistos 
Ware), (London & Boston: Faber, 1979), p. 26. 

20Theophan the Recluse, The Art of Prayer, pp. 190 and 63. 

9iOn the difference between “quietism” and the “quiet” or “calm” of 
hlsychia, see K. Ware, “Silence in Prayer: The Meaning of Hesychia,” 
Theology and Prayer, ed. A. M. Allchin (Studies Supplementary to Sobornost, 
no. 3), (London: Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius, 1975), p. 21f. 
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tions of the fallen self, it remains wholly dependent on the 
work of the Holy Spirit. The quality and intensity of prayer 
that leads to abiding communion with God are bestowed only 
by the Spirit. Prayer of the heart is a charismatic prayer in 
the genuine sense of the term. “We do not know how to pray 
as we ought. ...” But the Spirit, as a free gift, makes prayer 
possible. “The love of God has been poured out into our hearts 
through the Holy Spirit given to us,” Paul affirms (Rom 5:5). 
And the chief work of the Spirit is to quicken authentic prayer 
within us. In the words of the great seventh century Syrian 
mystic, Isaac of Nineveh: 

When the Spirit takes up His (in Syriac, Her) dwelling 
place in a man, he never ceases to pray, for the Spirit 
will constantly pray in him. Then neither when he 
sleeps nor when he is awake will prayer be cut off 
from his soul; but when he eats and when he drinks, 
when he lies down or when he does any work, even 
when he is immersed in sleep, the perfumes of prayer 
will breathe in his heart spontaneously 

How does one acquire such prayer? The answer, once 
again, lies more in the dynamic of “longing,” in a spiritual 
attitude of love for God and the intense desire to commune 
with Him, than it does in the acquisition of “techniques.” There 
are, however, certain steps one can take to create the outer 
and inner conditions that facilitate genuine prayer, including 
prayer of the heart. These include achieving a certain measure 
of silence and solitude, to hear the voice of God and become 
aware of His presence. 

The Apophthegmata patrum or Sayings of the Desert 
Fathers, include a familiar story of St Arsenius (354-450) that 
stresses the importance of silence and solitude for acquiring 
inner prayer. Arsenius sought from God the way to salvation, 
and a voice replied, “Flee men! Flee, keep silent, and be still, 
for these are the roots of sinlessness.”*® This does not, however, 

^Mystic Treatises by Isaac of Nineveh (tr. A. J. Wensinck; Amsterdam, 
1923; 2nd ed. Wiesbaden, 1967), p. 174. 

23Arsenius, 1.2.; PG 65 88BC. Cf. St John Climacus, The Ladder of 
Divine Ascent 27 (PG 88 llOOA), quoted by K. Ware, “Silence in Prayer,” 
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imply rejection of others or isolation for its own sake. Nor 
does it mean that one no longer listens to others or seeks com¬ 
munion with them. Silence and solitude are inner qualities 
that imbue all speech and all personal relationships with peace 
and attentive love. They serve to cultivate a level of spiritual 
transparency that enables the voice of God to be heard and 
His presence to be felt, whatever the ambient conditions 
might be. 

With regard to the Jesus Prayer itself, however, two points 
need to be stressed above all. First, we cannot force the 
prayer. As a gift of the Holy Spirit, it cannot be manipulated. 
Any attempt to use the Prayer as a mantra, or to exploit it 
as a psychological tool for relaxation or for any other proximate 
goal, will inevitably lead to spiritual shipwreck. And second, 
to progress along “Ae way of hesychast prayer,” it is imperative 
that one be continually guided by a spiritual master. Today 
we are faced with a dearth of startsi, spiritual elders who can 
guide the seeker by virtue of their own experience with prayer 
and ascetic discipline. To a limited extent, books can serve 
as a substitute: hence publication and translation of the 
Philokalia, The Art of Prayer, The Way of a Pilgrim, and 
many other important works that convey the distilled wisdom 
of centuries of experience. Books, however, need to be used 
with discretion. Even if their content is nihil obstat in the eyes 
of God, it is always possible for the reader, because of sin, 
weakness or ignorance, to misconstrue and misuse their wisdom. 
Any serious quest for attainment of prayer of the heart needs 
to be guided by an authentic spiritual elder. 

This said, however, it is possible—and highly desirable— 
for any Christian to make sober and genuinely pious use of 
the Jesus Prayer. Without attempting to “produce” prayer of 
the heart, one can nevertheless incorporate the usual formula, 
or a shorter version of it, into personal prayer at any time 
and under any circumstances. Even when it is called upon 
occasionally, the Name of Jesus manifests its grace and healing 
power. 

When they speak of the actual internalization of the Jesus 

p. 13: “Close the door of your cell physically, the door of your tongue to 
speech, and the inward door to the evil spirits.” 
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Prayer, the spiritual masters usually distinguish three stages: 
oral or verbal, mental, and prayer of the heart. The novice 
(like the Russian pilgrim) begins with frequent, unhurried 
repetition of the prayer, adopting a regular rhythm which may 
or may not be associated with breathing.*^ One may, for 
example, form the words “Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God,” 
while inhaling, then exhale with “have mercy on me, a sinner.” 
Posture can also be an important factor in acquiring a fruitful 
rhythm and intensity of prayer. Often it is recommended that 
one sit on a low stool and fix both the gaze and the mental 
attention literally on the place of the heart, the center or left 
side of the chest. Pain can often occur as a result of the cramped 
position. This can have a positive effect insofar as it concen¬ 
trates attention. If it becomes a hindrance or burden, or is ever 
sought for its own sake, then it should be avoided as a tempta¬ 
tion or even deception {plane). As in all things, discernment 
in this regard is crucial. 

The Russian Pilgrim was instrtucted to pray the Jesus 
Prayer frequently, finally several thousand times each day. 
This is more than most people can manage; it can even be 
dangerous if it expresses an unconscious compulsion, a need 
born of “religiosity” rather than sobriety and a genuine desire 
to commune with God. Here the crucial element is moderation. 

Often one finds that use of a chotki or prayer cord helps 
considerably in focusing attention and establishing a rhythm 
of repetition.^® While it can be used carelessly, like conversa¬ 
tion beads, it should be integrated into the practice of prayer 
consciously and with respect. Like prostrations and the sign 

24Far too much has been made of the role of the breath in hesychast 
prayer. While coordinating the prayer with the breath can be useful for 
some, for others it is a distraction and an obstacle. This, too, needs to be 
decided with the guidance of an experienced teacher. St Theophan the 
Recluse notes: ‘The descent of the mind into the heart by the way of breath¬ 
ing is suggested for the case of anyone who does not know where to hold 
his attention, or where the heart is; but if you know, without this method, 
how to find the heart, choose your way there. Only one thing matters—to 
establish yourself in the heart.” The Art of Prayer, p. 198. 

25The Orthodox prayer cord is usually made of black wool thread, tied 
in a chain of complicated knots and ending with a cross. It often contains 
100 knots, but that is variable. One seldom uses it to count the number of 
prayers said. Rather, it serves to focus the mind through a bodily gesture 
and adds the faculty of touch to the experience of prayer. 
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of the cross, it permits involvement of the physical body in the 
activity of worship. 

Gradually as the Prayer is repeated, it begins to transcend 
the verbal level and root itself in the mind. One continues to 
pray with the lips. But the Prayer seems to take on a life of 
its own, whether one is awake or asleep. Many experiences 
are known such as that of a Roman Catholic contemplative 
sister who slowly regained consciousness after a serious auto¬ 
mobile accident. Before she actually came to, those around 
her saw her lips forming the words of the Jesus Prayer. “I 
slept, but my heart kept watch . ..” 

Once the Prayer is imprinted on the mind, it appears to 
“pray itself” spontaneously. The writers of commercial jingles 
understand all too well the psychological mechanism involved 
here. With the Prayer, of course, there is a far deeper dimen¬ 
sion, one that embraces the entire being, suffusing mind, heart 
and body with a sense of peace and joy. This is the bright 
sadness that radiates from the faces of saints depicted in 
authentic iconography. It is not merely the psyche’s response 
to petition. It is a gift of the Holy Spirit, that calls forth 
compunction and penitence, love and devotion for God, and 
at times, the cleansing, healing grace of tears. 

The authors of the Philokalia, and countless others with 
them, know of a still deeper level of prayer called kathara 
proseuche or “pure prayer.” This ultimate stage is reached 
when the Prayer literally “descends from the mind into the 
heart.” There, as the voice of the Spirit Himself, it makes its 
dwelling place within the inner sanctuary. Then the Prayer is 
no longer “prayed” as a conscious, deliberate act. It is received, 
welcomed and embraced as a manifestation of divine Presence 
and Life. The Prayer now associates itself with the rhythm 
of the heart, producing without conscious effort a ceaseless 
outpouring of adoration and thanksgiving. From prayer of the 
lips to prayer of the mind, it has become “prayer of the heart.” 

But once again, such prayer is a gift and must always 
be respected as such. Many have actively sought it. through 
heroic “praxis,” in the hope of being blessed with the divine 
vision and knowledge known as “theoria.” Some have been 
granted the gift almost at once. After only three weeks, St 
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Silouan of Athos was so blessed. St Symeon the New Theologian 
(d, 1022) struggled and implored God for years before he 
received the gift of pure prayer. And many saints, of course, 
never do. That determination, like salvation itself, must be 
left entirely in the hands of God. Nevertheless, there is virtue 
in seeking the gift, whether or not it is accorded, as long as 
it is sought out of love for God and longing for union with 
Him, and not for the sake of the experience itself. In this re¬ 
gard, discernment of one’s motives can also be made most 
surely and most effectively through the guidance of a spiritual 
teacher. 


IV. The Fruit of the Jesus Prayer 

The depth and authenticity of prayer are known by its 
fruits. We can gauge the truth of our own prayer by the effects 
it has on our personal life and relationships. With respect to 
the Jesus Prayer, we can conclude by noting four such effects. 

In the first place, practice of the Prayer promotes what is 
referred to today as centering. Within the spiritual life, this 
means focusing on “the one thing needful” (Lk 10:42). Yet 
this ability to “center” is itself a gift, one granted in a rela¬ 
tionship of “synergy” between God and the human person. 
Mary of Bethany welcomes Jesus into her home and places 
herself at his feet in the position of a disciple. While her sister 
Martha busies herself with domestic affairs, Mary seeks what 
is essential. She centers upon the Word of God, and receives 
an invaluable legacy, “the good portion that will not be taken 
away.” 

The Prayer of Jesus can serve to focus thou^t during 
periods of meditation. Once it becomes an integral part of 
worship, regardless of its degree of internalization, it produces 
an ability to concentrate, to center, that provides depth and 
richness to all prayer. 

A second purpose of the Prayer, and fruit borne by it, 
is acquisition of the memory of God. Great mystics of the 
Christian East from Diadochus of Photice (5th century) to 
Gregory of Sinai (14th century) used the expression “Memory 
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of God” as equivalent to invocation of the Name of Jesus or 
“Prayer of the Heart.^® The concept of “memory,” in Hebrew 
thought as well as Greek, signifies more than recollection, the 
recalling of a person or an event. “Anamnesis,” as its use in 
the Liturgy suggests, signifies “reactualization.” Through the 
anamnetic quality of the Liturgy, the saving events of Christ’s 
death and resurrection are rendered present and “actual” in the 
experience of the worshiping Church. Repetition of the Prayer 
of Jesus can have this same anamnetic effect. By it, one “re¬ 
members” God in the sense of rendering Him present; or rather, 
one opens the mind and heart to His presence, otherwise ob¬ 
scured by thoughts, images, and other distractions. To preserve 
the memory of God is to hold oneself continually in God’s 
presence, with fear and trembling, but also with the certitude 
that Jesus remains with us “until the end of the age.” 

Practice of the Prayer of Jesus can also bear fruit of 
self-sacrificing love. We are becoming aware today that much 
self-sacrifice within the Church is the result of religious addic¬ 
tion, a compulsive need to help, heal and save others, however 
appropriate or inappropriate our actions might be. Self-sacrifice 
can in reality be the unconscious sacrifice of one’s family, of 
friends, and of one’s well-being, all in the name of “fixing” or 
“rescuing.” These are destructive behaviors; and often our 
own discernment is not adequate to distinguish them from 
genuine expressions of diakonia. Yet the fact of such com¬ 
pulsive behaviors should never be allowed to obscure Christ’s 
call to take up one’s cross, to go the extra mile, to sacrifice 
one’s own interests out of love and concern for another. 

In ways that are not explainable but are a constant in 
Christian experience, invocation of the Name of Jesus can 
bring order, harmony and clarity of vision out of our inner 
chaos. It can restructure our unconscious priorities, so that 
love is no longer self-serving but is freely offered from “a pure 
heart and a sober mind.” Perhaps the Prayer decreases our 
level of anxiety by causing both mind and heart to surrender 
to Him who is the Wisdom, Word and Power of God. But 
this kind of reflection can lead us into sterile “psychologiz¬ 
ing.” It would be more accurate to say that the love which 

*®See K. Ware, “The Jesus Prayer in St Gregory of Sinai,” p. 17. 
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issues from practice of the Prayer is a fruit of the Spirit, to¬ 
gether with “joy, peace ... and self-control” (Gal 5:22). Both 
a “gift” and a “fruit,” that love itself is the power of God, for 
reconciliation, growth and healing in every personal relationship. 

The fourth effect or fruit of the Prayer of Jesus leads us 
back to where we began, to the concept of longing. Longing 
for God, the intense inner desire of the heart that seeks eternal 
union with Him, is the driving force and the sanctifying grace 
of the spiritual life. It provides the courage and strength to 
assume the ascetic way toward theosis, the vision of God and 
participation in His divine life. Repetition of the Name of 
Jesus enhances that longing, again by centering upon what is 
essential. 

In his first Mystical Treatise, St Isaac of Nineveh declared. 

The highest degree of silence and inner calmness 
(hesychia) is reached when a person, in the intimate 
depths of the soul, converses with the divine Pres¬ 
ence, and is drawn in spirit to that Presence. When 
the soul is transfigured by the constant thought of 
God, with a watchfulness that does not fade either 
by day or by night, the Lord sends forth a protecting 
cloud, that provides shade by day and sheds a radiant 
light by ni^t. That light shines in the darkness of 
the soul. 

That transfiguring Light is the presence of the Holy 
Spirit Himself, bestowed in baptism, but constantly renewed 
through the exercise of inner, contemplative prayer. The Prayer 
of Jesus is a gift, superficially accessible to all, but internalized 
in the hidden depths of the heart by only a few. If one feels 
called to pursue “the hesychast way,” it is important to re¬ 
member that ceaseless prayer must never be sought for its own 
sake, not even for its perceived spiritual benefits. 

Received with thanksgiving as an expression of divine 
love, the Prayer of Jesus can be offered up as a “sacrament” 
of the divine Presence. Through it, “God is with us,” in an 
intimate and unique way, to bless, guide, heal and transform 
the “secret heart” from stone to flesh and from flesh to spirit. 
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But like every sacramental aspect of life in the Body of Christ, 
the Prayer can be true to its purpose only insofar as it serves 
to glorify God, and to increase both our faith and our joy in 
His unfailing presence with us. 
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The Sinai Image in the Apophatic Tradition 


Belden C. Lane 


“Whatever the experience of the people Israel 
on Mount Sinai was, it was so overwhelming that the 
texts about it seem to be groping for an adequate 
metaphor through which to convey the awesomeness 
of the event.... Fear pervades the spectacle, a fear 
that infects nature as much as humanity.”' 

The austere slopes of Jebel Mussa in the desert of the 
Upper Sinai Massif have through the centuries exercised the 
apophatic imagination as much as any other place in the his¬ 
tory of Eastern Christianity. Jews and Muslims, as weU as 
Christians, have been drawn, metaphorically if not physically, 
to the mountain where Moses entered into the cloud of dark¬ 
ness to meet a God of incomprehensible light. Whether this 
particular peak was the actual site of Mount Sinai is incidental 
to the study at hand. A case can be made for five or six dif¬ 
ferent locations of the mountain that Moses ascended.* Of 

iJon D. Levenson, Sinai and Zion: An Entry into the Jewish Bible 
(Minneapolis: Winston Press, 1985), p. 15. 

^Three main theories have been offered in the effort to locate the site 
of the original Mount Sinai. John Bright, in his History of Israel (Philadel¬ 
phia, 1981, p. 124) is content to accept the traditional view supporting Jebel 
Mussa, where the mother of Constantine had a church built in the fourth 
century commemorating the site of the burning bush. Paul Maiberger offers 
an interesting new argument for this in his Topographische und historische 
Untersuchungen zum Sinaiproblem (Freiburg: Universitatsverlag, 1984). A 
second opinion, urged by Martin Noth, insists that Mt. Sinai must have 
been a volcano, probably located in northern Arabia. Jean Koenig describes 
the black lava crags there as fitting the biblical description of a fierce 
landscape in a desert of darkness. Cf. “Le Sinai, montagne de feu dans un 
d6sert de ten^bres,” Revue de VHistoire des Religions 167 (1965), pp, 131- 
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interest here is Sinai as a mountain of the imagination, an 
aniconic image of great power that recurs repeatedly in the 
Eastern apophatic tradition, as well as in the folklore of the 
Abrahamic traditions generally. 

Sinai—the desert and the mountain—is a symbol of fierce 
majesty, a landscape of terror and theophany, where Yahweh 
is met in the darkness of unknowing. It demonstrates the 
enormous energy that landscape metaphors in general are able 
to exert on the human imagination. The long, silent contempla¬ 
tion of a vast, indifferent terrain has been shown, throughout 
human experience, to be a powerful force in subverting self- 
consciousness, pushing the outer edges of language, evoking 
the deepest desire of the human heart for untamed mystery 
and beauty. 

Barry Lopez found this to be so in the haunting desert-hke 
landscapes of the arctic, even as Edward Abbey had done in 
the wild terrain of the American Southwest.® Thoreau recog¬ 
nized, from his own forays into the dark woods of Maine, that 
inexplicable wilderness carried him beyond himself, beyond 
all illusion of mastery, into an emptiness that left him stunned, 
vulnerable, and open to the unexpected. 

We need the tonic of wildness. ... At the same 
time that we are earnest to explore and learn all 
things, we require that aU things be mysterious and 
unexplorable, that land and sea be infinitely wild, 
unsurveyed, and unfathomed by us because un¬ 
fathomable.^ 

The experience of threatening wilderness invites us to the 

155. Yet a third approach would locate Mt. Sinai in the northern Sinai 
peninsula or close to the Negev. Italian archaeologist Emmanuel Anati, for 
example, argues inconclusively for Har Karkom, between Eilat and Beer 
Sheva, as the original Mt. Sinai. Cf. The Mountain of God (New York: 
Rizzoli International, 1986). From the perspective of mythic symbolism, any 
of these geographic possibilities is sufficiently desolate to evoke the kind of 
response found through the centuries in the history and lore of Sinai. 

^Barry Lopez, Arctic Dreams: Imagination and Desire in a Northern 
Landscape (New York: Scribner, 1986); Edward Abbey, Desert Solitaire 
(New York: Ballantine, 1968). 

^Henry David Thoreau, Walden (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1971), pp. 317-318. 
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unexplored landscapes of an inner geography where that which 
is most deeply “us” is joined to what we experience as radically 
Other. In hostile landscapes of desert, mountain, and thunder¬ 
ing clouds we are brought forcibly to the boundaries of what 
our minds and bodies are able to sustain. This is why Gregory 
of Nyssa saw the soul to be guided to the world of the in¬ 
visible, “the secret chamber of divine knowledge,” by way of 
the sense phenomena of desert and cloud.® 

Tribal peoples have known this intuitively for millennia, 
sensitive as they are to the healing properties of fierce land¬ 
scapes—those that teach us our limi ts In the Beautyway cer¬ 
emony, performed by traditional singers of the Dineh, or 
Navajo people, the spiritual order and balance of the exterior 
landscape (with all of its vast emptiness) is invoked as a way 
of healing the broken, interior landscape of the individual who 
comes in need of wholeness. Contemplating the sacred balance 
(hozro) of wild desert terrain and tall mesas is recognized as 
purgative and therapeutic, restoring the inner geography of 
the soul.® 

In a similar way, the Nepali shaman makes use of a “heal¬ 
ing geography” in the symbolic travels he undertakes to restore 
wholeness to one who is ill. The shaman’s spirit visits the “inner 
mountain snowfields” of Tibet, high chffs in the Himalayas, 
or dangerous jungle terrain, which he subsequently describes 
and interprets to the patient as a way of cleansing and restor¬ 
ing health.^ Being invited to the contemplation of a landscape 
so wild it threatens one’s very being is an ancient form of 
therapy that doubles as worship. “Beauty,” said the poet Rainer 
Marie Rilke, “is only the first touch of terror we can still hear 
and it awes us so much because it so cooly disdains to destroy 
us.”® 


^Gregory of Nyssa, Commentary on the Canticle, eleventh homily, 
P.G. 44.1001. 

®Barry Lopez speaks of Beautyway in discussing the relationship of in¬ 
ternal and external landscapes in his essay on “Landscape and Narrative” in 
Crossing Open Ground (New York: Scribners, 1988), pp. 61-71. 

^Robert R. Desjarlais, “Healing through Images: The Magical Flight 
and Healing Geography of Nepali Shamans,” Ethos 17:3 (September, 1989), 
pp. 289-307. 

^Rainer Marie Rilke, Duino Elegies, trans., David Young (New York: 
W, W. Norton & Co., 1978), First Elegy, p. 19. Cf. Yi-Fu Tuan’s contrast 
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The concern of this paper is to examine the function of 
a wild landscape image, like that of Mount Sinai, as it is em¬ 
ployed by radical monotheism in its effort to know and talk 
about a God of utter transcendence. The early use of fierce 
landscape imagery in the Christian apophatic tradition will be 
traced in Gregory of Nyssa and other fourth-century writers. 
Then the particular image of the cloud-covered mountain in 
the desert will be considered as an apophatic metaphor rich in 
negative suggestiveness. And finally. Mount Sinai will be ex¬ 
amined as an apophatic image serving to critique and revitalize 
kataphatic imagery in Jewish, Christian, and Muslim traditions. 


Landscape Imagery in Early Christian Apophaticism 

It is a great irony that the apophatic tradition, critical as 
it is of every image one might use to describe the unsayable 
mystery of God, resorts again and again to the fierce metaphor 
of Sinai as a way of questioning and deconstructing all other 
images. The via negativa, as it emerges in early Christianity, 
is fully aware that one cannot speak of God, yet one must 
speak. There is an opaqueness and impenetrability about the 
divine being that resists every effort to grasp its mystery. God is 
ultimately inaccessible to all forms of human control, beyond 
every linguistic sign and image that can be used as a referent.® 
Language about God is impossible. Yet, theologically, it is also 
necessary, because of the fact that God spoke first, inviting 
human response. 

So the apophatic tradition, deeply sensitive to this tension 
of not being (A>le to sp)eak, but having to speak, adopts a 
twisted language of paradox and negation, using language 
against language. It employs a very few images that are lean 
and sparse, as a way of critiquing all other images. The dis¬ 
cipline of focusing on a deconstructed image of this sort has 

of the frightening character of impersonal, indifferent, and uncharted “space” 
with the comfort, familiarity and particularity of “place.” Space and Place: 
The Perspective of Experience (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1977), 
p. 54. 

*Cf. F. C. Bauerschmidt, “Doing Theology in Light of Divine Aniconicity,” 
St. Luke’s Journal of Theology 29:2 (1986), pp. 117-135. 
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a way of limiting the imagination, emptying the mind of pre¬ 
conceived notions, and stripping the self so as to encounter a 
God beyond all that is anticipated. 

The image, to be effective, has to be a porous one, point¬ 
ing to a mystery beyond it, while at the same time warning of 
the dangers of idolatry present within the image itself. What sort 
of image, then, is adequate to such a task? In the beginnings 
of the Clnistian apophatic tradition, the fathers of the Eastern 
Church made use of certain fierce landscape metaphors, rooted 
in one’s physical experience of “limit,” as most provocative in 
suggesting the emptiness and poverty-of-imagination out of 
which God-talk is properly begun. 

We have to go back to the fourth century, to Asia Minor 
in the period following the Council of Nicea (325 c.e.), to 
understand the context in which the apophatic imagination 
comes to be powerfully awakened.^® In the last decades of 
the fourth century, a radical Asian movement known as Anomo- 
eanism was revived under the leadership of Eunomius, bishop 
of Cyzicus in Cappadocia.^ Arguing against what he saw to 
be the mystifying Orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, he insisted 
on the perfect simplicity of the divine being, saying that God’s 
nature can be readily defined and that God has no more knowl¬ 
edge of God’s own substance than we do.*® He seemed to imply 
that God’s innermost being was perfectly accessible to human 
intelligence. 

i®An apophatic sensitivity could be found earlier in the prophetic and 
wisdom traditions of Israel, as well as in Neo-Platonic writers from Plotinus 
to Proclus. Cf. Samuel L. Terrien, The Elusive Presence (San Francisco: 
Harper & Row^ 1978), and R. T. Wallis, ‘The Spiritual Importance of Not 
Knowing,” in A. H. Armstrong, ed.. Classical Mediterranean Spirituality (New 
York: Crossroad, 1986), pp. 460-480. 

i^Eunomius had been a disciple of Aetius, the founder of the Anomcean 
branch of the Arian heresy. His Apology, written about 360 B.C.E., was 
answered shortly thereafter by Basil the Great in his Adversus Eunomium. 
Gregory of Nyssa, Basil’s brother, continued the controversy after his death. 
Cf. Ronald E. Heine, Perfection in the Virtuous Life: A Study of the 
Relationship Between Edification and Polemical Theology in Gregory of 
Nyssc^s De Vita Moysis (Cambridge, Mass: Philadelphia Patristic Foundation, 
1975), pp. 127-158. 

i^Eunomius, Fragment ii. Richard P. Vaggione, trans., Eunomius: The 
Extant Works (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1987), pp. 178-179. Cf. Paul W. 
Harkins, “Introduction,” St John Chrysostom On the Incomprehensible 
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Orthodox theologians in Cappadocia like Basil the Great 
and his brother, Gregory of Nyssa, along with John Chrysos¬ 
tom in nearby Antioch, reacted to this bald theological pre¬ 
sumption, as they saw it, insisting instead on the incomprehen¬ 
sibility of God to the human mind and the necessary limits 
of theological discourse. In the year 381, Gregory of Nyssa 
followed his brother’s response to the controversy with a major 
treatise Against Eunomius and John Chrysostom fired his own 
cannons five years later in a series of twelve homilies On the 
Incomprehensible Nature of God}^ 

John Chrysostom excoriated those “curious busybodies” 
who fix their eyes on the ineffable glory of God, claiming 
readily to understand the divine being. How can anyone un¬ 
derstand the mystery of God, he asked, when we can’t even 
grasp the inexplicability of nature? He pointed to certain fierce 
landscape images as a poignant way of silencing his antagonists. 

We wonder at the open sea and its limitless depth; 
but we wonder fearfully when we stoop down and 
see how deep it [actually] is. It was in this way that 
the [psalmist] stooped down and looked at the limit¬ 
less and yawning sea of God’s wisdom. And he was 
struck with shuddering.” 

The God of the psalmist is one who “looks upon the earth and 
makes it tremble,” who “touches the mountains and they 
smoke.”” These are threatening landscape images used by 
Chrysostom, the “golden-tongued preacher,” to evoke the “limit¬ 
less,” “yawning,” and “shuddering” character of God’s numinous 
mystery. One’s experience of wild and menacing terrain, he 

Nature of God, The Fathers of the Church, vol. 72 (Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1984), p. 23. 

i^An English translation of Gregory’s Contra Eunomium, with articles 
discussing its historical and theological context, is found in El **Contra 
Eunomium T* en la Produccion Literaria de Gregorio de Nisa, edited by 
Lucas F. Mateo-Seco and Juna L. Bastero (Pamplona: Ediciones Universidad 
de Navarra, 1988). The homilies of John Chrysostom are translated in The 
Fathers of the Church, vol. 72, mentioned above. 

incomprehensibili Dei natura. Homily I, 36. 
mbid., I, 24. 
mbid., II, 22. 
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suggests, provides the best analogy for contemplating the other¬ 
ness of God. 

It is not accidental, by the way, that Rudolf Otto, in his 
classic study of mystical experience, drew examples from John 
Chrysostom and Gregory of Nyssa to describe how one’s idea 
of the Holy involves both a sense of mysterium tremendum and 
fascinas, that which causes one to shudder and that which 
stirs delight. He says of Chrysostom: 

Blank amazement is to him at the same time enrap¬ 
tured adoration; speechlessness in the presence of the 
inapprehensible passes over. .. into a humble grati¬ 
tude that it is so, that it is “fearfully wonderful. 

What desert and mountain landscapes provide for those two 
writers is an imagery rich enough to suggest the numinous 
terror as well as the “exceeding greatness” of the God they 
sought to uphold. 

Gregory of Nyssa would develop the same line of argu¬ 
ment in his Life of Moses, composed several years later but 
still reflecting this background of controversy with Eunomius.^* 
Here Gregory adopted the grand metaphor of Moses entering 
the cloud of darkness on Sinai as a primary vehicle for get¬ 
ting at the idea of God’s incomprehensibility and grandeur. 
The mountain experience of Moses had been used earlier as 
an apophatic metaphor by Philo, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Origen as they described the ineffable darkness of God’s being.*® 
But with Gregory of Nyssa it would become an archetypal 
image echoed in the apophatic tradition down through the 
centuries. 

“The knowledge of God,” Gregory argued, “is a mountain 
steep indeed and difficult to climb.”®® 

i^Rudolf Otto, The Idea of the Holy (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1958), p. 184. 

t®Cf. Ronald E. Heine, pp. 127-158. 

*®C£. Philo, Life of Moses IT, xii, 70; Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 
II, 2, 5-6; and Origen, Contra Celsum, VI, 17. 

Vita Moysis, III, 158. Cf. Abraham J. Malherbe and Everett 
Ferguson, trans., Gregory of Nyssa: The Life of Moses (New York; Paulist 
Press, 1978), p. 93. 
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The one who is going to associate intimately with 
God must go beyond all that is visible and (lifting 
up his own mind, as to a mountaintop, to the invisible 
and incomprehensible) believe that the divine is 
there where the understanding does not reach.*^ 

Both Gregory and his brother Basil had a deep fascina¬ 
tion for desert and mountain terrain.^ They loved it, in the 
very process of being awed and terrified by it. In his Commentary 
on Ecclesiastes, Gregory pointed to the wild mountainous places 
of his own familiar Cappadocia to reiterate his favorite theme 
of God’s incomprehensible greatness. Imagine, he said, a steep 
rocky crag of red sandstone—out in the wild, desert expanse. 
You are standing at the top of this high ridge, on the edge of 
a cliff, looking down into what seems a bottomless chasm be¬ 
low. You feel a sense of vertigo. You reach for something to 
hold onto, but nothing is there. Your foot begins to slip on 
the rock beneath you and you find yourself overwhelmed by 
a sense of dread. This, he insists, is what it is like to know 
the incomprehensible mystery of God.®® 

2iGregory of Nyssa, De Vita Moysis, n, 46. Cf. Malherbe and Ferguson, 
p. 43. 

^Basil the Great, in his Hexaemeron, made use of desert imagery in 
pointing to the unexplainable mysteries of nature that leave the mind in 
uncomprehending dread. He spoke of horrible things like serpents eating 
through their mother’s womb in their eagerness to be born, or of the arcane 
life of desert ants. “Not only is the essence of God unknowable in theory,” 
he insists, “but the essence of even such a tiny creature as the ant is un¬ 
knowable as well.” Homily 9, 3-5. Basil’s enthusiastic celebration of desert 
landscape can be seen in his letter to Gregory of Nazianzus, translated by 
Georges A. Barrois in The Fathers Speak: St Basil the Great, St Gregory 
of Nazianzus, St Gregory of Nyssa (Crestwood, N.Y.: St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
Press, 1986), pp. 18-19. 

2SGregory’s own words are these: “Imagine a sheer, steep crag, of 
reddish appearance below, extending into eternity; on top there is this ridge 
which looks down over a projecting rim into a bottomless chasm. Now 
imagine what a person would probably experience if he put his foot on 
the edge of this ridge which overlooks the chasm and found no solid footing 
nor anything to hold on to. This is what I think the soul experiences when 
it goes beyond its footing in material things, in its quest for that which 
has no dimension and which exists for all eternity.” Commentary on 
Ecclesiastes, sermon 7. P.G. 44.729D-732A. Translation by Jean Dani61ou, 
in From Glory to Glory: Texts from Gregory of Nyssa*s Mystical Writings 
(Crestwood, N.Y.: St. Vladimir’s Press, 1979), p. 42. 

Gregory uses the same cliff metaphor in his Commentary on the 
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There is terror, he knows, in such an experience. The 
slipping of the foot on the edge of the cliff is an entry into 
darkness and fear. But the place of fearfulness—the place of 
risk—is also, paradoxically, the place of being known and loved. 
As Gregory observed, in his reflections on the Canticle, the 
bride is most joyfully met by the bridegroom in the darkest 
part of the night—at that very point of uncanny, shuddering 
feeling, when she doesn’t know who or what is there, when 
she expects terror, but suddenly breaks into the joy of recog¬ 
nition and love.*^ 

Gregory knew this, both in his mystical experience of 
God and in his practical experience of desert landscape. The 
towering cliff in the desert waste, forbidding as it was, had in 
the past become for him an occasion for divine encounter and 
great joy. He became one of the first Christian theologians to 
develop a thoroughgoing theology of darkness, emphasizing 
that one is continually lured by God, through increasing levels 
of obscurity and vulnerability, to a deeper knowledge and love.®* 
His concept of epektasis saw the goal of human life, in this 
world and in the next, to be the endless pursuit of God’s in¬ 
exhaustible mystery.^® There will always be the mountains of 
God’s splendor to be climbed. 

The experience of Moses on the desert mountain, there¬ 
fore, was for Gregory paradigmatic of three stages of growth 
in the spiritual life. God’s revelation came first to Moses in 
the superficiality of light (the glory indirectly seen from the 

Beatitudes, sermon 6, where he says: “Along the sea-coast you may often see 
mountains facing the sea, sheer and steep from top to bottom, while a projec¬ 
tion at the top forms a cliff overhanging the depths. Now if someone sud¬ 
denly looked down from such a cliff to the depths below he would become 

dizzy. So too is my soul seized with dizziness_This then is the steep and 

sheer rock that Moses taught us was inaccessible, so that our minds can in 
no way approach it.” F.G. 44.1264C. Cf. Jean Dani^lou, From Glory to 
Glory, pp. 42-43. 

^Eleventh Homily on the Cantincle. P.G, XLIV, lOOlB. Cf. Louis Bouyer, 
The Spirituality of the New Testament and the Fathers (New York: Descl^ 
Co., 1960), p. 363. 

25Cf. Jean Dani'61ou, “Mystique de la T6n^bre chez Gr^goire de Nysse,” 
Dictionnaire de Spirituality, 2.2, pp. 1872-1885. 

26“Never to reach satiety (koros) of desiring is truly to see God,” said 
Gregory. Life of Moses, II, 239. Translation by Bernard McGinn, in The 
Foundations of Mysticism (New York: Crossroad, 1991), p. 141. 
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cleft of the rock), then subsequently in the richer obscurity 
of the cloud in which God descends, and finally in the sublime 
contemplation of utter darkness.^^ This is a very different 
pattern, of course, from the light-centered consciousness most 
characteristic of the kataphatic tradition in Eastern and Western 
Christianity. 

The beginning of any true knowledge of God, he knew, 
is found at the cliff overhanging the great abyss. That is the 
stark, aniconic image employed by Gregory to assault the proud 
imagination of any who might presume to lay hold of the 
divine being through their use of language and reason. The 
first great exemplar of the Christian apophatic tradition, known 
for its rejection of all images, makes use of a particular fierce 
landscape image in order to critique aU images. That is the 
irony this paper is concerned to explore. 


The Cloud-Covered Mountain as Apophatic Metaphor 

The image of the cloud-covered mountain, seen on the 
desert horizon, half-hidden from human view, is an intriguing 
one in the history of religions. That which is not seen can often 
be more compelling to the imagination than what is seen. The 
metaphor of the partially disclosed mountain, compelling in its 
mystery and inaccessibility, has often gripped the human imagi¬ 
nation—from Tibetan Buddhist tales of Mt. Meru to the Muslim 
fascination with Mt. Kaf, from Augustine’s remote island of 
paradise with its pear-shaped mountain in the East to Ren6 
Daumal’s haunting vision of Mount Analogue. It recurs con¬ 
tinually in the history of Christian spirituality: in Gregory and 
Basil, in Hildegard of Bingen, John of the Cross, Thomas 
Merton, and others. 

The seductive, ambivalent landscape of the half-seen 
mountain—able to be read, but not read; provoking as much 
confusion as it does insight—is a metaphor of the effort to speak 
of God. In the Western monotheistic tradition, the cloud- 
covered Sinai is the place where all graven images—all attempts 

^Commentary on the Canticle. P.G. 44.1000C-1004C. Cf. Dani61ou, 
From Glory to Glory, pp. 246-250; Life of Moses, II, 163. 
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to contain God’s mystery (either in stone or in speech)—are 
ultimately declared inadequate. The mountain stands as a sign 
of contradiction, proclaiming all similes to be false. God is 
“like” nothing else. No graven image can encompass God’s 
glory. 

Yet, at the same time, Sinai stands as a mountain of 
great mythic energy, stirring the imagination, giving birth to 
a magnificent folklore, in its disclosure of God’s awesome 
character and power as revealed to Moses, and subsequently 
to Elijah, Catherine of Alexandria, and even Muhammad. 

In the twist of language and imagination that metaphor 
occasions, the mountain speaks of two things at once—its own 
fierce, demanding presence as a physical form and the notion 
of God’s incomprehensible greatness. The mind has to struggle, 
uncomfortably and simultaneously, with the two juxtaposed 
images. God is the rock of our salvation, the psalmist insists 
(Ps 18:31; 78:35).2« 

The metaphor does not explain, it does not soften the 
logical impossibility of any literal understanding, it does not 
lessen in the least its bold “raid on the articulate.” It simply 
joins two seemingly unrelated “things”—the barren rock in the 
desert waste and a God who comes. The mountain somehow 
discloses the divine mystery, in the very process of also hiding it. 

This is the power of metaphor as a language event.®® Half 
of the content, and most of the energy of a metaphor, is found 
in what it does not say. It undermines speech, in the process 
of speaking. It functions in both apophatic and kataphatic ways. 
What is represented kataphatically in the metaphor of Sinai is 
very lean, starkly simple, barely suggestive—a landscape of 
nothingness. Much more important, and indeed what is em- 

28paul Riceour speaks of the “tensional” character of metaphorical truth, 
as it invites the mind simultaneously to affirm that it “is” and it “is not,” 
Cf. The Rule of Metaphor (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1975), 
pp. 255-256. 

290n the role of metaphor in religious language, see John Dominic 
Crossan, The Dark Interval: Towards a Theology of Story (Allen, Texas: 
Argus Communications, 1975); and Sallie McFague, Metaphorical Theology: 
Models of God in Religious Language (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1982). Social 
and spatial dimensions of metaphor are discussed in George Lakoff and 
Mark Johnson, Metaphors We Live By (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1980). 
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phasized by the thin suggestiveness of the sensory landscape, 
is what is not seen. Here the apophatic power of the metaphor 
is contained. 

Pilgrims to Mt. Kailas in the Himalayas—and to other 
sacred peaks often shrouded in mist—speak of the mountain’s 
powerful presence even when completely hidden by clouds. 
Young men of the Oglala Sioux, seeking a vision quest on the 
upper slopes of Bear Butte in South Dakota, await the darkness 
of night or the passing of huge thunder clouds for a message 
that might come for their people. In the language of myth, the 
mountain is recognized as more powerful in its darkness, when 
it remains hidden.®* 

Basho, the Zen poet, once described, in a telling haiku, 
his own most meaningful ascent of Japan’s holiest mountain. 

Delightful, in a way, 
to miss seeing Mount Fuji 
In the misty rain.®‘ 

Not seeing the mountain, being frustrated in one’s quest, can 
be far more captivating than succeeding in beholding what 
was sought. Such was the experience of Peter Matthiessen, in 
his search for The Snow Leopard along the high passes of the 
Himalayas. In Chinese landscape art, following the classical 
pattern of Ku Hsi, the subtle appeal of mountains is rooted in 
the fact that, in the artist’s skillful craft of omission, they always 
seem half-dissolved in clouds. This is why the metaphor of 
the cloud-covered mountain serves so well in trying to speak 
of a divine mystery beyond human comprehension. 

The half-disclosed mountain is a metaphor evoking great 
mystery. I never will forget my own experience one summer 
on Mt. Whitney in the Sierra Nevadas of California. A friend 
and I were climbing the peak, finding more snow and ice above 
12,000 feet than we had expected. The day of our final ascent 

blind man once told William James that “he thought few seeing 
people could enjoy the view from a mountain top more than he.” Principles 
of Psychology (New York: Henry Holt, 1918), vol. 10, pp. 203-204. 

**Matsuo Basho, The Narrow Road to the North and Other Travel 
Sketches, trans., Nobusmki Yuasa (New York; Penguin Books, 1966), p. 125. 
(Quoted in Edwin Bembaum, Sacred Mountains of the World (San Francisco: 
Sierra Club Books, 1990), p. 220. 
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to the top, from a base camp at Mirror Lake, I learned for the 
first time what mountain terror entailed. 

Clouds had been gathering all day, as we worked our way 
up snowfields, trying to discern the switchbacks on the trail. 
There were places we scrambled up ice-covered rocks that I 
couldn’t imagine coming back down again. Fear began to move 
like a warm cloud of its own across my mind. I wanted only 
to flee, but before long we found ourselves closed in by a huge 
bank of ash gray clouds towering around us. They swept in 
slowly at first, in beautiful wreaths flowing over the high ridges. 
It was a beauty even terror could recognize. But within minutes 
it swept tightly around us, its thick, wet silence suffocating in 
its ubiquity. I could see nothing. It was impossible to move. 

Within five minutes the cloud passed on. We could see 
enough to make our descent back down the mountain. Having 
come so close, I never made it to the top of Mt. Whitney. But 
the splendid “failure” to succeed is a mystery that has worked 
its way deeply into my imagination ever since. 

The cloud-covered mountain is a symbol of exquisite ter¬ 
ror—a haunting place where one is threatened by disorientation, 
abandonment, loss. It is the Magic Mountain of Thomas Mann, 
full of unexpected dread. Yet whoever is able to endure the 
horror of white-out, the total incapacity experienced in a moun¬ 
tain snowstorm, the frightening stillness that heavy fog brings, 
may emerge with new powers of being.®* 

Many stories are told of the spiritual hero who disappears 
on the cloud-covered peak—passing over, in the process, into 
a higher form of consciousness. Jesus is transfigured in the 
thick cloud of Mt. Tabor (Mt 17:1-9) and ascends into heaven 
from the cloud-covered slopes of Mt. Olivet (Acts 1:9-12). 
An Iranian hero and great spiritual teacher in the Muslim tradi¬ 
tion, King Kay Khusraw, is said to have disappeared in the 
swirling mists of Mt. Kaf. The Mahabharata, India’s great epic 
narrative, ends with King Yudhistira’s ascent into heaven from 
the clouds surrounding Mt. Meru. 

Why is the human imagination so transfixed by such 

®®The psychological effect of mountains upon people is examined by 
Richard G. Mitchell, Jr., in Mountain Experience: The Psychology and 
Sociology of Adventure (Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1983). 
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tales? What passage from one stage of knowing to another 
deeper way of “nnknowing” is symbolized for us in the ex¬ 
perience of being enclosed by mountain clouds? 

Through much of Western history, according to Marjorie 
Hope Nicholson, mountains have been viewed in highly nega¬ 
tive terms—as sky-threatening, forsaken, and pathless, as ob¬ 
jects of revulsion and fear.®® The modem, romantic conception 
of mountain scenery as inducive to wonder and delight is rela¬ 
tively recent. This enduring negative connotation of the moun¬ 
tain in the history of mjdh has been highly provocative in the 
Western apophatic imagination. The mountain is that which 
looms over the tininess of human endeavors. Standing “above” 
all that is readily known, beyond comprehension, it threatens 
and deconstructs. It even fosters self-forgetfulness in the enor¬ 
mity of its indifference to human life. “One must learn to look 
away from oneself,” said Nietzsche’s Zarathustra, in speaking 
of the skills necessary for mountain survival. “Every climber 
needs this hardness.”®* 

The mountain terrifies, bringing the mind to a stop in 
the presence of great mystery. Al-Ghazzali, the eleventh century 
Persian poet and Muslim theologian, described the mountain 
as a “great and illimitable” symbol, yet one from which “streams 
of knowledge pour into the mind like water into a valley.”*® 


Apophatic and Kataphatic Tension in the Sinai Image 

Returning now to the image of Mt. Sinai in particular, 
one can see how an “illimitable” symbol such as this—one 
that assaults the mind by its lean austerity—is able, even as 
it deconstructs, to stir the mind to new and imaginative insight. 
An apophatic image brings the mind to a halt, ultimately so 
as to redirect and reanimate the energies of the kataphatic 

33Marjorie Hope Nicholson, Mountain Gloom and Mountain Glory: 
The Development of the Aesthetics of the Infinite (New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., 1963). 

^Friedrich Nietzsche, Thus Spoke Zarathustra^ trans. R. J. Hollingdale 
(Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1961), p. 174. 

35A1-Ghazzali, Mishkat AUAnwar, Quoted in Heinz Skrobucha, Sinai 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1966), p. 2. 
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imagination. These two dimensions of religious insight neces¬ 
sarily exist in dialectical tension. 

Mt. Sinai involves, at first, a constriction of the imagina¬ 
tion, a limitation of one’s perception. The barrenness of Sinai 
is an appropriate place for meeting a God who “makes dark¬ 
ness his covering around him, his canopy thick clouds dark 
with water (Ps 18:12).” Yet this spareness of image is able, 
in turn, to evoke a new language of exaggeration and excess, 
revitalizing the imagination it had just constricted. An apophatic 
image like Mt. Sinai has a double role of systematically dis¬ 
counting all images and subsequently restoring their kataphatic 
energy. As a metaphor, it launches a thousand ships of the 
imagination. Its spare, deconstructed ambiguity provokes, cu¬ 
riously, a language of bold exaggeration. 

“How does one write about nothing?” asks Maggie Ross, 
in speaking of the perennial dilemma of apophatic theology. 
“As extravagantly as possible,” she answers.®® The great mys¬ 
tics, from Rumi to Julian of Norwich and Isaac Luria, knew 
there was no language for what they wanted most to say. So 
they began leanly, suggesting very little, hinting—it seemed— 
at nothing. Yet eventually they broke into a language of allure, 
scattering images everywhere, written as bait, attracting others 
to the exuberantly speechless mystery that was theirs. This is 
what happens with the image of Mt. Sinai in the Western 
apophatic imagination. Like other fierce landscape images, it 
functions as a koan, a puzzle which—by its twistedness—is able 
to suggest a deeper reality than language can bear. 

As a metaphor that speaks of God, it “takes” as much 
as it “gives,” robbing the listener of any clear image of the 
holy, forcing the mind into mystery and confusion. The primal, 
definitive experience of Israel at Sinai was one of terror. The 
people trembled there in the presence of thunder, lightning, 
and thick clouds (Ex 19:16). Touching the mountain, even 
gazing upon it, could mean their death (Ex 19:12, 21X Jon 
Levenson speaks of “a mysterious extraterrestrial quality to 
the mountain,” symbolizing “the uncontrollable and unpre¬ 
dictable quality of God’s choice of place.” Yet it fascinated, 

*®Maggie Ross, American solitary nun at Christ Church, Oxford, in 
a lecture on Julian of Norwich at Saint Louis University, April 22, 1992. 
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even as it frightened. The experience for Israel was one of 
“charm and threat.”®’’ As much as it terrified, they couldn’t 
help but be drawn to its mystery. 

In the Midrash, the whole Sinai region became, if any¬ 
thing, even more hostile and threatening—a surreal landscape, 
hideous in its details. The rabbis spoke of it as 

a horrible and dreadful wilderness, full of snakes, 
lizards, and scorpions, extending over hundreds of 
miles. So deadly is the nature of the snakes that dwell 
in this desert, that if one of them merely glides over 
the shadow of a flying bird, the bird falls into pieces. 

The horrifying landscape served as a fitting backdrop for the 
even greater grace of Yahweh, seen in God’s protection of the 
people from every harm. The Rabbis remarked off-handedly 
that “as soon as the snakes saw the Israelites, they meekly lay 
down upon the sand.”®® 

In the Jewish tradition, there is an ambivalence about the 
Sinai image, readily seen in the contrast between its presenta¬ 
tion in the Zohar and in the Midrash. In the great mystical 
book of the Zohar, very little is said of Moses’ profound ex¬ 
perience inside the cloud on the mountain’s top. We are told 
that, as he ascended the peak, the Rainbow took off her gar¬ 
ments and gave them to him to wear, but apart from this, we 
learn only that “he saw what he saw.”*® 

By contrast, the Midrash describes in considerable detail 
his entry through the cloud into paradise, where he observed 
a stream of fire flowing from under the Throne of Glory. This 
awesome stream was fed by the perspiration of the holy Hayyot, 
magnificent angels who perspire fire out of their fear of God. 
There Moses found Yahweh occupied with the work of or¬ 
namenting the letters from which the Torah would be written. 

®^John Levenson, pp. 16-21. 

^Mekilta Wa-Yassa 1, 44b. Translated in Louis Oinzberg, The Legends 
of the Jews (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1911), 
ni, p. 37. 

89Daniel Matt, ed., Zohar: The Book of Enlightenment (New York: 
Paulist Press, 1983), p. 123. 
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God carved little crown-like decorations for each letter, as 
Moses looked on without saying a word.^ 

In these two very different ways, the image of Mt. Sinai 
is able to circumscribe as well as to set free the powers of 
the religious imagination. What happened on the mountain re¬ 
mains beyond human comprehension. It can be spoken of only 
by way of minimalist austerity or playful extravagance. Normal 
language will not suffice. 


Jewish, Christian, and Muslim Images of Sinai 

The extent to which playful extravagance is taken in the 
Jewish tradition becomes apparent in the tales that are told 
of Mt. Sinai and the events surrounding Moses’ reception of 
the law. We read, for example, that the mountains of Israel 
had fought among themselves over which should be chosen to 
receive the tablets of the law and the presence of God’s 
Shekinah. Some mountains argued that they should be chosen 
because they were taller or more beautiful and others because 
they had played a more prominent role in Israel’s history, but 
Sinai was finally selected because it was ugly and insignificant.'** 
Its barren inconsequence is what qualified it as a place of 
divine revelation. 

We also learn of the terror felt by the earth at the time 
of the theophany on the mountain. Fearing that the end of 
time had come, the earth listened in breathless silence to the 
echoless voice of Yahweh, in the presence of all the souls that 
had ever seen or ever would be born.*® The rabbis even spoke 
of God’s hfting the mountain up off the desert floor, holding 
it over the heads of the people, waving it in the air to threaten 
them if they failed to keep the law.*® 

Similar traditions are found in Islam. Sinai is the moun¬ 
tain by which Muhammad swears in declaring the truth of 

^Shabbat 88b, 89a. Ginzburg, III, pp. 112-114. 

^^Targum and Tosefta Targum Jud. 5.5. Ginzberg, III, p. 83. Cf. 
Joshua Schwartz, “Sinai in Jewish Thought and Tradition,” Immanuel: A 
Bulletin of Religious Thought and Research in Israel 13 (Fall, 1981), p. 10. 

^Pesikta Rabbati 21, 99b-100a. Ginzberg, p. 91, p. 97. 

^Melkilta RS 100. Ginzberg, pp. 92-93. Cf. Quran, sura 7:170. 
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which he speaks.^ It is the mountain where Allah revealed 
himself to Moses as Lord of the Worlds (sura 28:29-30). 
Moses, we are told, asked to see God directly, but was told 
that he could witness God’s presence only indirectly as it was 
disclosed to the mountain. But when this happened, the moun¬ 
tain dissolved into dust before his eyes (sura 7:139-140). In 
the tales of The Prophets of al-Kisa’i, an Arabic text from the 
twelfth century, it is disclosed that Moses and the people were 
allowed to see the angels arrayed on the mountain, in all their 
finery and most awesome forms.^® We are even told that Moses 
was taken on Gabriel’s pearl and coral-studded wing to the 
place where Allah was preparing the law. “There Moses heard 
the rush of the pen across the Tablet and the emerald slates. 
God said to the pen, ‘Write!’ ” declaring that no human image 
could ever be associated with the Holy One.^* No metaphor 
could embrace the majesty of Allah. 

Yet Rumi, the great mystical poet from Persia, could 
boldly speak of seeing, along with Moses, the full light of the 
Divine Epiphany on Sinai. He described the mountain as in¬ 
toxicated and lit with brilliance, saying that it was turned to 
rubies and to blood, becoming a perfect Sufi, beginning even 
to dance. The whole mountain was broken into three pieces 
as the Light of God surged upon it. The rock melted like ice 
beneath the feet of Moses. 

As a metaphor describing the unparalleled majesty of 
Allah, the image of Mt. Sinai begins in stark simplicity but 
gives way at last to a language of exuberance and excess. Jewish 
and Muslim writers are fiercely driven to a multiplication of 
metaphors—a fecundity of the imagination—in their effort to 
speak the unsayable. While the Sinai image reminds them that 
no single metaphor is ever able to contain the divine being, 
they conclude that there is safety in numbers. God must be 
recognized in the brilliance of li^t and in thick darkness, in 

**Quran, sura 95:1-2 aad 52:1. 

*^The Tales of the Prophets of aUKisa’i, trans. W. M. Thackston (Bos¬ 
ton: Twayne Publishers, 1978), p. 237. 

mbid., p. 235. 

‘f’The Mathnawi of Jalalu’ddin Rumi, trans. Reynold Nicholson (Cam¬ 
bridge: E.J.W. Gibb Memorial, 1934), pp. 393-394. Cf. G. John Renard, 
Jr., “night of the Royal Falcons: The Prophetology of Jalal and-Din Rumi,” 
unpublished dissertation. Harvard University, 1978, pp. 118-119. 
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the sound of thunder and perfect silence, in images of presence 
and absence alike. Only a multitude of metaphors can safely 
embrace the greatness that is God’s. 

The Christian effort to comprehend the mystery of Sinai 
tends to take a different form from that found in Jewish and 
Muslim sources. More than either of the other Abrahamic tradi¬ 
tions, Christianity has long been fascinated with Mt. Sinai as 
a site of pilgrimage—a place that sacramentally conveys the 
grandeur of God’s majesty. Beginning as early as the fourth 
century, Christians were eager to plot an intricate landscape 
of holy places to be visited within the vicinity of Sinai and its 
monastery.^ The site of the burning bush, the place where 
Moses hid in the cleft of the rock, the cave where Elijah heard 
the sound of Yahweh’s “utter silence,” the 3700 chiseled steps 
leading up to the mountain’s peak, the nearby slopes of Jebel 
Katerina to which the body of St Catherine of Alexandria had 
been miraculously conveyed—aU these places (and more) were 
catalogued and explained in detail to visiting pilgrims.^® 

This impulse to geographic specificity stands in stark con¬ 
trast to Judaism’s remarkable indifference to the location of 
the original Mt. Sinai. The Jews have never been concerned 
with pinpointing the place. Shrines commemorating Moses and 
the sites of his encounters with God were never established in 
ancient Israel, following the injunction of the Torah to ignore 
even the place of his burial (Deut 34:6). 

Islam would demonstrate somewhat greater interest in 
the location of Mt. Sinai. Stories are told of the prophet 
Muhammad having passed through that region as a young boy. 
A mosque has existed on the site of St Catherine’s monastery 

Accounts of pilgrimage to Sinai range from Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, and Egeria, the fourth-century Spanish nun, to the Dominican 
Felix Fabri in the fifteenth century, Friedrich von Tischendorf, the nineteenth- 
century “discoverer” of Codex Sinaiticus, and Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Baptist minister of the Riverside Church in New York. 

49Richard Pococke’s Description of the East, published in 1734, offered 
to pilgrims a series of detailed sketches of the various sacred sites on and 
near Mt. Sinai. Cf. Skrobucha, pp. 83-85. Felix Fabri, in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, spoke of being taken by the monks of Sinai to see “the place where 
the earth opened to swallow up Korah, Dathan, and Abiram (Num. 16); 
the hole in the rock, which Aaron used as a mould when he cast the golden 
calf; the place where the same Aaron watched the people dancing, while 
Moses was coming down from the Mount.etc. (Skrobucha, p. 82). 
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since the eleventh century. The monks of the monastery to 
this day point to a “letter of protection” said to have been sent 
by the hand of the prophet himself.*® 

But Christianity’s attention to geographical detail in the 
iconography of Sinai is unique. This may be due, in part, to 
the Christian emphasis upon the incarnation—its sacramental, 
materialistic fascination with icon and place. It may also reflect 
the need of post-Constantinian Christianity to establish an im¬ 
perial religion adequately marked by sacred locations after the 
pattern of Hellenistic culture.®^ 

Whatever the reasons, Christianity’s apophatic fascination 
with Sinai came to be given explicit kataphatic expression in 
two different ways: in the multitude of biblically-marked places 
set apart for pilgrimage, and in the remarkable icons gathered 
in St Catherine’s monastery at the mountain’s foot. There, in a 
stunning mosaic in the apse of the monastery church, a sym¬ 
bolic interconnection would be made between Sinai and Tabor, 
the mountain of Moses’ apophatic experience and the mountain 
of Jesus’ transfiguration in kataphatic glory. At Sinai, God 
would be glimpsed only in darkness—from the backside; but at 
Tabor, God could be seen in all the splendor of light. In such 
a way, Christianity sought to interrelate the double motion of 
apophatic obscurity and kataphatic clarity, the emptiness of 
the one preparing for the plenitude of the other.*® 

In the subsequent history of Christian spirituality, the 
image of Sinai, after the pattern of Gregory of Nyssa, would 
continue to persist as a reminder of God’s incomprehensibility 
to the human mind. Pseudo-Dionysius would speak of the 
blessed Moses who “left behind every divine light, every voice, 
every word from heaven, to plunge into the darkness where 
the One dwells who is beyond all things.”*® Richard of St 

s®Cf. Skrobucha, pp. 53-62. 

*iJoiiathan Z. Smith observes that pilgrimage sites in Jerusalem did not 
come to be defined until the fourth century, in the era following Constan¬ 
tine’s conversion. He analyzes the creation of new ritual sites that serve the 
later, complex elaboration of imperial-Christian ritual, in his book. To Take 
Place; Toward Theory in Ritual (Chicago: University of Chicago Press; 
1987), pp. 74-95. 

®^f. Belden C. Lane, “Sinai and Tabor: Apophatic and Kataphatic 
Symbols in Tension,” Studies in Formative Spirituality. 

sapseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, The Mystical Theology, I, 1. Cf. 
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Victor would describe Moses as experiencing “a dense veil of 
forgetting,” in which the human mind is put into a deep sleep 
of supreme forgetfulness.®^ Meister Eckhart would emphasize 
the darkness or unknownness of God’s hidden divinity, seeing 
Moses to have met the One who is without name, who is a 
denial of all names.®® The theme of apophatic abandonment 
would never be lost in the Christian tradition. 

But in and alongside it would persist also a Christological 
focus that interpreted the experience of Sinai in terms of the 
encounter at Tabor. Maximus the Confessor would celebrate 
Moses as one who “entered the darkness, the formless and im¬ 
material place of knowledge,” yet he would insist that one go 
beyond the Moses of Sinai to the Jesus of Tabor.®® John Clima- 
cus, flie seventh-century abbot of St Catherine’s monastery, 
made a similar connection between the penitence of the moun¬ 
tain of Moses and the joy of the mountain of Jesus. He pro¬ 
vided his monks with a “Ladder of Divine Ascent” to help 
them in the task of climbing these two mountains of the spiritual 
life.®^ The author of the Cloud of Unknowing in the fourteenth 
century and John of the Cross in the sixteenth century would 
stress the cloud of forgetfulness through which Moses passed, 
but they would see his experience of “voiding and stripping 
and purifying the soul” as aimed at being intimately loved by 
that which they could never understand.®® In Christ they found 
the splendid darkness in which Moses had been met by God. 

In such a way, Mt. Sinai came to be used as an apophatic 

Colm Luibheid, trans., Pseudo-Dionysius: The Complete Works (New York: 
Paulist Press, 1987), p. 136. 

^^Richard of St, Victor, The Mystical Ark, XXIL Cf. Grover A. Zinn, 
trans., The Twelve Patriarch, The Mystical Ark, Book Three of the Trinity 
(New York: Paulist Press, 1979), p. 303. 

s^Meister Eckhart, German Sermon 15. Cf. Edmund CoUedge and 
Bernard McGinn, trans., Meister Eckhart: The Essential Sermons, 
Commentaries, Treatises and Defense (New York: Paulist Press, 1981), 
p. 192. 

^^Maximus, Chapters on Knowledge, I, 84 and 11, 13-14. Cf. Jaroslav 
Pelikan, ed., Maximus Confessor: Selected Writings (New York: Paulist 
Press, 1985), pp. 144, 150. 

57Colm Luibheid and Norman Russell, trans., John Climacus: The 
Ladder of Divine Ascent (New York: Paulist Press, 1982), pp. 1-2. 

®®Cf. The Cloud of Unknowing, James Walsh, ed. (New York: Paulist 
Press, 1981) and John of the Cross, The Ascent of Mount Carmel, I, v, 6. 
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image in the Christian tradition. It would never cease, through 
the centuries, to haunt the Christian imagination. Procopius, 
a sixth-century Christian pilgrim, was unnerved by his visit to 
the awesome mountain above St Catherine’s monastery. He 
wrote that 

It is impossible for a man to pass the night on the 
summit, since constant crashes of thunder and other 
terrifying manifestations of divine power are heard 
at night, striking terror into man’s body and soul.®® 

I stood, last year, beside the small stone chapel on the top 
of Jebel Mussa, looking west into the darkness where the sun 
had just set behind Jebel Katerina, and could appreciate the 
qualms of Procopius. Even in the absence of storm and thunder, 
the silence gathers there in a beauty that rides on fear. 

If one were to survive the night on Sinai—and in this day 
of vastly-increased pilgrimage, it happens all the time—the 
rising sun would reveal a landscape not unlike that seen along 
the edges of the Sea of Tranquility on the surface of the moon. 
There is almost no vegetation in this geomorphological district 
of the southern Sinai peninsula. Only Nubian sandstone and 
stark, red and black granite—metamorphic rock that through 
the ages has endured the transformation of intense heat and 
pressure. Looking north, into the Valley of er-Raja, where the 
children of Israel waited while Moses ascended the peak, one 
senses the awe they must have felt in such a forbidding landscape. 

The spiritual function of fierce terrain, in the apophatic tradi¬ 
tion is to bring us to the end of ourselves—to the abandonment of 
language and the relinquishment of ego. A vast expanse of 
jagged stone, desert sand, and towering thunderhea^ has a 
way of challenging all the mental constructs in which we are 
tempted to take comfort and pride—thinking we have captured 
the divine. “The things that ignore us save us in the end,” 
writes Andrew Harvey, from the wild and desolate landscape 

59procopius, De Aedificius, v. viii. I, 4-9. Cf. John Galey, Sinai and the 
Monastery of St, Catherine (Givatayim, Israel: Massada Pliblishing Ltd., 
1980), pp. 50-51. 
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of Ladakh in northern India.®® Such is the truth of every 
apophatic image. Sinai, as desert and mountain, stands as a 
“great and terrible wildemess”—an unmistakable reminder of 
our grand inconsequence and the limits of all theological 
discourse. 


Andrew Harvey, A Journey in Ladakh (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1983), p. 93. 
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The Synodal Structure of the Orthodox 
Church* 


Lewis J. Patsavos 


Theological Basis^ 

Basic to the ecclesiology of the Orthodox Church is the 
concept of conciliarity. The Church is, in fact, at her core 
always synod, the literal meaning of the word “Ekklesia.” The 
concept of conciliarity, i.e., the conciliar or synodal approach 
to managing the Church’s affairs, is not confined solely to con¬ 
vening various types of synods, but also includes every ex¬ 
pression of ecclesiastical life. T^ugh conciliarity, the nature 
of the Church as theanthropic communion in Christ is ex¬ 
pressed. This is why any ecclesiastical practice which is not a 
result of conciliarity is a deviation from Orthodox ecclesiology. 

Besides the convening of synods, the synodal expression 
of ecclesiastical life is to be found in every act of communion 
among all members of the Church’s body. It is expressed first 
and foremost by the heads of the autocephalous churches, 
who thereby witness to the communion among them. It is also 
manifested in every act of communion between a metropolitan 
and the other bishops in his province, between a bishop and 
his presbytery, between a presbyter and the laity who comprise 
his parish, and finally among the members of the laity them¬ 
selves. At all levels the Church functions as synod, i.e., as a 
community of persons freely gathered in Christ and by him, 

*A paper, with some variations, originally delivered in October 1986, at 
the 33rd meeting of the Orthodox-Roman Catholic Bilateral Consultation 
in Brighton, Massachusetts, 

^See G. Kapsanis, E poimantike diakania kata tous ierous kanonas 
(Piraeus, 1976), 112-29. 
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SO that each may offer his gift for the building up of the Body 
in love. 

Conciliarity, as a way of life of the Church, seeks to 
fashion ecclesiastical life in such a way as to express faith¬ 
fully her essence and ethos. The Church’s synodal way of life, 
which reaches its highest expression in the episcopal synods, 
gives witness to the synergy of God and human beings for the 
realization of salvation and the endurance of truth. Synods 
experience the mystery of synergy intensely and establish their 
work upon this mystery. The experience of those who par¬ 
ticipate in synods is that they cooperate with God in the formu¬ 
lation and safekeeping of the Church’s truth. If the Spirit does 
not blow, human effort and industry alone cannot advance the 
mystery of divine truth, as reflected in canon 66 of Carthage: 
“When all things had been considered and treated of which 
seem to conduce to the advantage of the church, the Spirit of 
God suggesting and admonishing us, we determined to act 
leniently and pacifically with the before-mentioned men.. . 


Historical Development 

The Church throughout history has made use of a variety 
of synodal structures, depending upon the historical circum¬ 
stances experienced at the time. These synodal structures took 
the form of regional, general, provincial and ecumenical synods, 
as well as synods comprising the hierarchy of a patriarchate or 
autocephalous Church. Furthermore, there have also been synods 
with a limited number of members from several patriarchates 
and autocephalous Churches. This latter type of synod was 
known as an “endemousa,” or permanent, synod.® It is true 

Percival, ed.. The Seven Ecumenical Councils, Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, second series, vol. 14 (Grand Rapids, n.d.), 475. Although 
the Church at her core is always synod, her members sometimes fail to live 
in accordance with her synodal character. This is due to their spiritual im¬ 
maturity and sinfulness. G. Kapsanis, E poimantike diakonia, 126-29. Kapsanis 
cites several specific examples when this happens. One thus becomes pain¬ 
fully aware of the need to harmonize ecclesiastical practice at all times with 
the Church’s theological prototypes. 

^or a discussion of all these, see Bishop Pierre (L’Huillier), “Synodos,” 
Threskeftike kai Ethike Engyklopaideia, 1st ed., vol 11 (Athens, 1962), 574. 
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that at times the synodal structure of the Church has been 
expressed with exactness, as with the provincial synods, and 
at times with leniency, as with the permanent (“endemousa”) 
synods. Yet, the conviction, particularly in the East, that the 
Church’s synodal structure is a constitutive principle, which is 
of divine origin, essential and irreplaceable, has been un¬ 
wavering.* 

From the early centuries of the Church’s existence, the 
need for the synod was evident in the election and consecra¬ 
tion of bishops. The sacrament of holy orders, then, is basically 
its ecclesiological and dogmatical foundation. Consequently, 
the synod is essentially the institution which gives expression 
to the fulness of each local Church. The consecration of a bishop 
is the event that gives testimony to the fact that the person 
elected and consecrated is appointed by God. Furthermore, it 
is through this election and consecration that his Church is 
one with all Churches which constitute the body of Christ.® 

In the early Church, the synod was by its very nature a 
gathering of bishops which met more or less regularly. It was 
not a permanent institution. As an institution which met regularly 
or extraordinarily as conditions might warrant, the essential 
condition of its function was the orthodoxy of each bishop 
and his Church. It was the bishop’s status as spiritual head 
of his Church which entitled him to take part in the synod. 
The synod thus became the expression of unity and unanimity 
in the Church.® 

Beginning with the fourth century, although not every¬ 
where at the same time, there appears the permanent or “en¬ 
demousa” synod. Its characteristic feature consisted in the fact 
that it could easily be convened by the Patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople, who summoned the bishops staying in the capital at 
the time (“endemountes”) whenever the seriousness of the issue 
demanded. The “endemousa” synod presided over by the patri¬ 
arch was permanent in the sense that the Church considered 

^Kapsanis, 116. 

®A. Schmemann, “The Idea of Primacy in Orthodox Ecclesiology,” The 
Primacy of Peter in the Orthodox Church (Gr. Britain; Faith Press, 1973), 
41-45. 

^Schmemann, 52. 
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herself in a state of permanent synodal consultation whenever 
acting in unanimity for the common good/ 

The “endemousa” synod grew steadily in importance and 
eventually became a permanent institution in the Orthodox 
Church. Its preoccupation with doctrinal issues, legislative af¬ 
fairs and disciplinary matters far exceeded the traditional but 
limited role of the provincial synod. Furthermore, it did not 
require the elaborate preparations of an ecumenical synod. It 
has thus remained the most representative and enduring synodal 
structure within Eastern Orthodoxy. Its status and competence 
in each of the local Churches are clearly determined by statutes 
as well as by traditional practice.® 

It should be noted that the statutes of the various local 
Churches here under investigation are only of very recent 
date. They are, for the most part, the result of the attempt 
by these Churches to cast the living practice of the Church 
into clearly defined procedures. This was necessary in view of 
the relations existing between church and state at the time of 
their adoption. It is evident that diversity of practice exists 
wherever local variations prevailed, or where the will of the 
state has been imposed. Nevertheless, this has not hampered 
communication among the local Churches. This is evidenced 
by their representation at synods convened from time to time 
to deal with the problems besetting the Church as a whole. 

Additionally, during times of crisis and uncertainty, it 
was the Church of Constantinople which provided a coordinat¬ 
ing role and even resolved conflicts upon appeal. This is not 
to overlook the fact that occasionally, as in the election of the 
primates of other sees, instances of arbitrary intervention are 
not lacking. However, they are outweighed by the many 
examples of genuine solicitude for the stability and progress of 
all the local Churches. This role of the Patriarchate of Con¬ 
stantinople to hear appeals and to intervene in times of crisis 

Hajjar, “The Synod in the Eastern Church,” Concilium 8, Pastoral 
Reform in Church Government (New York: Paulist Press, 1965), 58. 

*Hajjar, 59. In his monograph, Endemousa Synodos (Athens, 1971), 
V. Pheidas shows the synod specifically convened to elect a bishop for 
the capital see of Constantinople to be the precedent for the “endemousa” 
synod. Such synods date back to the period just prior to the Second 
^umenical Council. 
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can be cited again and again since the time of the Second, 
and especially the Fourth, Ecumenical Councils.*® 

Following, then, is a description of the governing synods 
within several of the autocephalous Churches and patriarchates 
today, with special reference to the role of the presiding hierarch 
(primate).® 


Ecumenical Patriarchate 

As a patriarchate, the Church of Constantinople dates 
back to the Second Ecumenical Council. It was the 3rd canon 
of this council which accorded her first place among all other 
patriarchates of the East. This honorary precedence of the see 
of Constantinople among the Orthodox Churches continues to 
the present day, despite the vicissitudes of time.*® This explains 
why she is listed first among the local Churches to be inves¬ 
tigated in the present study. 

The Church of Constantinople situated in Turkey has 
been administered since 1923 without a formal written regula¬ 
tion. Her statutory charter previously consisted of the so- 
called general or national regulations of the Ecumenical Patri¬ 
archate, ratified in 1862 by the Turkish government and there¬ 
by given the force of law. With the Treaty of Lausanne (1923), 
which guaranteed protection of the rights of Christian minorities 
in Turkey, came also the restriction of privileges recognized 
earlier to the patriarchate. This new situation had as a result 
the abolition of the general regulations. The basis upon which 
the patriarchate is administered today includes the holy canons, 
ecclesiastical decrees, ecclesiastical custom, and several privileges 
retained to this day from the general regulations, applied in 
such a way as to address effectively the situation at hand.** 

8aSee canon 3 of the Second Ecumenical Council and canons 9, 17 and 
28 of the Fourth Ecumenical Council. For an historical account of the 
honorary preeminence of the Church of Constantinople in the East, see 
Metropolitan Maximos of Sardis, The Ecumenical Patriarchate in the 
Orthodox Church, trans. G. McLellan (Thessaloniki, 1976), 80-252. 

®The main source of information regarding the administrative structure 
of the Orthodox Patriarchates today comes from B. Tzortzatos, Oi vasikoi 
thesmoi dioikeseos ton Orthodoxon Patriarcheion (Athens, 1972). 
i®See Maximos, 80-252. 
i^Tzortzatos, 28-29; 
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According to current practice, the patriarch is elected 
by the “endemousa” synod, which is made up of the active 
metropolitans residing in Constantinople. Also taken into ac¬ 
count in the election process is the corresponding opinion 
(“sympsefon”) of the hierarchy attached to the see of Con¬ 
stantinople and living abroad. As Archbishop of Constantinople, 
the patriarch has direct pastoral jurisdiction over the Arch¬ 
diocese of Constantinople, which includes the communities of 
Istanbul, Galata and Katastenon. He is assisted by several 
auxiliary bishops, and also by metropolitans, who may or 
may not be members of Holy Synod. Both the former and 
the latter may serve in the capacity of archieratical pastor or 
overseer of a parish or district.*^ 

The permanent holy synod consists of twelve members and 
is presided over by the patriarch. Members include active 
metropolitans whose sees belong to the patriarchate and axe 
situated in Turkey. The term of service on the Holy Synod 
is one year, half the membership being replaced every six 
months. With the exception of several metropolitanates so desig¬ 
nated, their official listing does not constitute the basis for the 
composition of the holy synod. Rather, it is for the most part 
the seniority of episcopal ordination which determines this.^* 
With the abolition of the mixed council in 1923, direct lay 
participation in the administration of the patriarchate is lacking.^'* 


Patriarchate of Alexandria 

The Patriarchate of Alexandria occupies the second place 
among the venerable Orthodox patriarchates in accordance with 
the same canon 3 of the Second Ecumenical Council. Since 
the end of the last century, this patriarchate has been admin¬ 
istered by a series of regulations, periodically revised in re¬ 
sponse to the need at the time. The outstanding feature of the 
original regulation, which is inherent in all subsequent regula- 

i^zortzatos, 31-32. 

i3In more recent times, variations in practice have occurred with regard 
to length of term of service on the Holy Synod, to procedure for assuring 
full membership, and to number of members. 

i^Tzortzatos, 32. 
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tions, is the establishment of a synodal system of administra¬ 
tion. This replaced the supreme administrative authority for¬ 
merly exercised by the patriarch in monarchical fashion. This 
was at a time when the number of faithful was so small as to 
deprive most of the metropolitans of their flocks. An equally 
outstanding feature of the original regulation, similarly prom¬ 
inent hitherto, is the election of the patriarch by both clergy 
and laity.*® 

The patriarchal synod consists of all the metropolitans 
of the see of Alexandria and is presided over by the patriarch. 
This composition constitutes a complete synod, which is in 
contrast to the gathering of metropolitans when the patriarchal 
see is vacant. The latter body is limited exclusively to conduct¬ 
ing the election of a new patriarch, as well as to expediting 
matters of extreme urgency*® 

The holy synod is made up of at least seven metropolitans. 
In the event that number cannot be reached for the election of 
a new patriarch, the missing number is filled by hierarchs from 
the Churches of Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, Cyprus 
and Greece. There should be no more than one hierarch from 
any one of these Churches.*^ 

The relations of patriarch and metropolitans within the 
synod are governed by the spirit of canon 34 of the Holy 
Apostles.*® Accordingly, the bishops of an autocephalous Church 
should acknowledge the first among them and consider him the 
head. Neither ought they without the patriarch, nor he without 
the opinion of all, do anything pertaining to the common 
affairs of the Church. The jurisdiction of a complete (i.e., 
patriarchal) synod, in conformity with the canons,*® covers 
matters of an administrative, canonical and judiciary nature. 

iSTzortzatos, 42-43. 

*®Tzortzatos, 68w 
iTzortzatos, 65. 

i8“The bishops of every nation must acknowledge him who is first 
among them and account him as their head, and do nothing of consequence 
without his consent; but each may do those things only which concern his 
own parish, and the country places which belong to it. But neither let him 
(who is the first) do anything without the consent of all; for so there will 
be unanimity, and God will be glorified through the Lord in the Holy 
Spirit,” The Seven Ecumenical Councils, 596. 

i^Canons 37 of the Holy Apostles and 20 of Antioch. 
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The synod is usuaUy convened twice yearly, in the spring and 
fall. It is necessarily convened at least once yearly. It may also 
meet in extraordinary session whenever the patriarch deems 
necessary.^® 

The patriarch has the right to suspend publication of any 
synodical decree whose formulation in his judgment is in¬ 
complete. He must, however, justify his action at the next 
meeting of the synod. If the synod insists upon its publication, 
it then becomes obligatory for the patriarch to conform to the 
decision of the synod.®* 


Patriarchate of Antioch 

The Patriarchate of Antioch, third in rank among the 
venerable Orthodox patriarchates, has upheld for centuries the 
traditional synodal system of administration by convening regular 
and extraordinary synods of her hierarchs. Nevertheless, in the 
first half of the 17th century the synod of bishops nearly be¬ 
came perfunctory. At that time the patriarch administered the 
Church almost monarchically, selecting bishops and even pre¬ 
determining his successor.®® The basic regulation which even¬ 
tually evolved foresaw the election of the patriarch by an as¬ 
sembly of clergy and laity, as well as the composition of a 
Holy Synod and a mixed council made up of members of the 
synod and laypersons.®® 

The Holy Synod consists of the patriarch as president and 
of the active metropolitans of the patriarchal throne as mem¬ 
bers. It meets yearly or extraordinarily whenever the patriarch 
deems necessary or whenever requested by at least five metro¬ 
politans. The Holy Synod does not constitute a quorum unless 
there is an absolute majority of its members. Only members 
present have the right to vote and decisions are reached by a 
majority of those present. Bishops may be present at sessions 
of the Holy Synod only to make informational reports. They do 

soTzortzatos, 68. 

*iTzortzatos, 71. 

Papadopoulos, Istoria tes Ekklesias Antiocheias (Alexandria, 1951), 

1033. 

ssTzortzatos, 108. 
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not have the right to vote. In the event of a tie, the vote of 
the patriarch prevails.^ 

The patriarch is obliged to publish any law, regulation, 
or decision ratified by the Holy Synod within a month of its 
last meeting. In the event he does not, this obligation is un¬ 
dertaken by the metropolitan first in rank according to seniority. 
The patriarch has the right to request the revision of any 
decision of the Holy Synod. However, the revision is defeated 
if an absolute majority vote favors retaining the original 
decision.^ 

In the absence of a convocation during the appointed time, 
the Holy Synod convenes on its own authority. In the event 
the patriarch does not preside, this responsibility is undertaken 
by the member of the Synod who is first in rank according 
to seniority. The competencies of the Holy Synod include elec¬ 
tion of the patriarch, metropolitans and bishops, vigilance 
regarding preservation of the purity of the faith, and appropriate 
measures against violations of ecclesiastical order.^® 

In addition to the Holy Synod there is the general com¬ 
munity council.*®® It is composed of the entire Holy S 5 mod and 
of lay representatives from each of the metropolitanates. It is 
a permanent body presided over by the patriarch, which meets 
regularly twice a year. It is competent for legislation dealing 
with financial, administrative, social, judiciary, intellectual and 
educational matters of the patriarchate.*^ In the election of 
the patriarch, it is responsible for selecting three candidates, 
of which the Holy Synod elects one as patriarch. 


Patriarchate of Jerusalem 

The Church of Jerusalem was elevated to a patriarchate 
by the Fourth Ecumenical Council*® (451), and ranks fourth 

24Tzortzatos, 126-27. 

25Tzortzatos, 127-28. 

2eTzortzatos, 128. 

26aThe general community council, like similar bodies in the other 
patriarchates and autocephalous Churches, is more the result of political 
motivation than it is the spontaneous expression of ecclesiological consideration. 

^^Tzortzatos, 129-30. 

28See the Acts of this council in Mansi, VII, 179. 
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among the ancient patriarchates.^ This venerable institution 
follows a monastic system of organization; the Greek Ortho¬ 
dox Patriarch of Jerusalem functions as abbot of the Brother¬ 
hood of the Holy Sepulchre. It is, therefore, understandable 
that the preservation and protection of the holy shrines have 
traditionally constituted one of this patriarchate’s chief concerns. 

As a result of its concentrated efforts on behalf of the 
holy shrines, the patriarchate did not concern itself with the 
drafting of a regulation until quite late. It was not until the 
second half of the 17th century that the first attempt to provide 
a regulation was realized. In the meantime, the patriarchate func¬ 
tioned as a monastic brotherhood under the patriarch-abbot 
and the semblance of a synod. The bases of its organization 
were the holy canons and a variety of traditional decrees re¬ 
lated to its monastic character and to the needs of the holy 
shrines.®* 

Under its current statutory charter, the patriarchate has 
both a synod and mixed council. The Holy Synod is com¬ 
posed of the patriarch who presides, metropolitans, provincial 
bishops, as well as titular bishops and archimandrites appointed 
by the patriarch. The membership of the Holy Synod, includ¬ 
ing the patriarch, must not exceed eighteen. The patriarch in 
synod may replace any member of the Holy Synod, if in his 
judgment this would benefit the patriarchate. Furthermore, 
the patriarch, or in his absence any member of the Holy 
Synod appointed by him, presides over all meetings of the 
Synod. All actions of the patriarch in synod and all matters 
brought before him are decided by a majority vote of the 
Synod. A tie vote is broken by the vote of the patriarch.®* 

The mixed council, also presided over by the patriarch, 
allows for lay input in the decision-making process of the 
patriarchate. It is made up of both lay and clergy representa¬ 
tives. A layperson serves as vice-president. In the absence 
of the patriarch, a clergy member of the council appointed by 
him serves as president.®® Local community councils appointed 

29Canon 36 of tbe Sixth Ecumenical Council. 

30Tzortzatos, 141-42. 
siTzortzatos, 153-54. 
s^Tzortzatos, 156. 
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by the mixed council participate in the election of the patriarch 
through duly elected married priests, not to exceed twelve. 
Together with the Holy Synod and the remaining bishops of 
the patriarchate, they constitute the council convened to nom¬ 
inate candidates for the patriarchal throne of Jerusalem. Fol¬ 
lowing the approval of the list of candidates by the prime 
minister, a general council is made up of the Holy Synod, the 
archimandrites and “protosyngelloi”®® who live in the monas¬ 
teries of Jerusalem, as well as the married priests who repre¬ 
sent the local community councils. Of the three candidates 
elected by the general council, the members of the Holy Synod 
elect the patriarch. In the event of a vacant see, the patriarch 
in synod appoints a metropolitan or provincial bishop to fill 
the vacancy.®^ 


Patriarchate of Russia 

Fifth in rank among the autocephalous Churches is the 
Church of Russia, having herself been elevated to the status 
of patriarchate in 1589. With the ascension to the throne of 
Peter the Great as czar came the abolition of the patriarchate 
and its replacement by the so called “governing synod” (1721), 
exercising highest administrative authority. In reality, this ar¬ 
rangement proved detrimental to the Church, which became 
subservient to the state. This state of affairs lasted until October 
of 1917, when the patriarchate was restored, although at a 
time when the state was hostile to the Church. Attempts were 
made in the meantime to secure the Church’s right to exist 
within the framework of an acceptable statutory charter. The 
present administrative structure is the result. Although aspects 
of the current statutes are less favorable to the Church’s wel¬ 
fare than earlier stages of their development, they nevertheless 
serve as the basis upon which the Patriarchate of Russia is 
administered today.®® 

2®In contemporary Greek practice, the protosyngellos is the chief ad- 
ministrative official of a diocese appointed by the bishop. 

34Tzortzatos, 158-60. 

35At the time of the original writing of this study, the political situation 
in the Soviet Union was very different from what it is today in Russia. One 
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The highest authority in legislative, administrative and 
judiciary matters affecting the patriarchate is exercised by a 
local synod, convened periodically, and made up of bishops, 
other clergy and the laity. Based upon canon 34 of the Holy 
Apostles, the patriarch as primate administers the Church to¬ 
gether with the Holy Synod. When the need exists to resolve 
important ecclesiastical matters, he may with the approval of 
the government convene a synod of the hierarchy over which 
he presides. In the event it is considered necessary to know 
the mind of the other clergy and the laity, he may, if possible, 
convene a local synod over which he also presides.®® 

The holy synod is made up of the patriarch, who presides, 
and six member hierarchs who administer dioceses. Of the 
members of the holy synod, three are permanent and three are 
temporary. When the patriarchal throne becomes vacant, the 
holy synod under the presidency of a “locum tenens” calls for 
a synod to elect a new patriarch. The synod which elects the 
new patriarch is presided over by the “locum tenens.” Each 
diocese is headed by a hierarch appointed upon the decision 
of the patriarch and bearing the title of the city, which is the 
see of his province.®’' 


Patriarchate of Serbia 

As with the other Slavic Churches, the Orthodox Church 
of Serbia was christianized by the Patriarchate of Constan¬ 
tinople. It first emerged as a unified and uniformly administered 
Church in the early 13th century. From the time of the Ot¬ 
toman conquest up until the 20th century, however, it experi¬ 
enced periods of administrative disjunction due, among other 
things, to its territorial losses. With the eventual reunification 
of the metropolitanates comprising the Serbian Church came 
the desire for the restoration of a unified ecclesiastical ad¬ 
ministrative center. In 1920, the holy synod of the hierarchy 
moved to reestablish the patriarchate, a move subsequently 

can only hope that current liberalizing trends in that country continue to 
bring with them harmonious church-state relations, 

36Tiortzatos, 175. 

^n’zortzatos, 176-77. 
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recognized by the Ecumenical Patriarchate. The state, never¬ 
theless, in the person of the king reserved to itself the right 
to ratify the election of both bishops and patriarch. Relations 
with the state changed drastically following the Communist 
takeover of the government in 1945. The present statutory 
charter by which the Patriarchate of Serbia is administered 
today reflects these changes.®* 

Within the Patriarchate of Serbia ecclesiastical author¬ 
ity is exercised, among others, by the patriarch, holy synod of 
the hierarchy, permanent Holy Synod, high ecclesiastical court, 
patriarchal assembly and patriarchal administrative council. 
The patriarch is elected from among those provincial bishops 
of the Serbian Church who have administered their dioceses 
for at least 5 years. The election takes place by an electoral 
body from among 3 candidates. The latter are proposed in 
synodal session at which a minimum of two-thirds of the 
provincial bishops must be present. The meeting is presided over 
by the senior member of the synod. Besides the entire body 
of the hierarchy, the electoral body is expanded to include the 
dean of the Orthodox School of Theology in Belgrade, di¬ 
rectors of ecclesiastical seminaries, a number of clerics hold¬ 
ing ecclesiastical administrative posts, several abbots of specif¬ 
ically named monasteries, and the entire membership of the 
patriarchal administrative council. Included in the electoral body 
for the election of the patriarch are also laypersons.*® 

The holy synod of the hierarchy is made up of all the 
provincial bishops and is presided over by the patriarch. It 
constitutes the higher ecclesiastical legislative authority in mat¬ 
ters of faith, worship, discipline and internal organization, as 
well as the highest judiciary authority within the sphere of 
its competencies. The permanent Holy Synod is made up of 
the patriarch, who presides, and four provincial bishops. Its 
members are elected by the holy synod of the hierarchy for two 
years, two each year. Its meetings are conducted with limited 
representation (only two members in attendance, besides the 
patriarch, who presides) and with broader representation (all 

^^What was asserted with regard to current church-state relations in 
Russia (see footnote 35), can also be said of Serbia and other formerly 
Communist states. 

'‘‘Tzortzatos, 206. 
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members in attendance). The permanent Holy Synod is the 
highest executive (administrative and supervisory) authority, as 
well as the highest judiciary authority within the sphere of its 
competencies. Upon its decision, the holy synod of the hierarchy 
meets both in regular and extraordinary session.^® 

Except for the election of a bishop, the holy synod of 
the hierarchy makes valid decisions providing more than half 
its members are present. Both the holy synod of the hierarchy 
and the permanent Holy Synod reach their decisions unanimously 
or by majority vote. A tie is broken by the vote of the patriarch. 
Whenever temporarily hindered from fulfUing his responsibili¬ 
ties as chairman of either synod, the patriarch authorizes the 
senior member of the synod to replace him. In the event of a 
lengthy incapacity or of a vacant patriarchal see, the duties 
of the patriarch are assumed by the permanent Holy Synod, 
the patriarch’s role in both the permanent synod and the synod 
of the hierarchy being fulfilled by the senior member of the 
former. In such instances, it is usually not permitted for ec¬ 
clesiastical laws, regulations or decisions to be issued. If, on 
the contrary, such legislation is deemed necessary, it must sub¬ 
sequently be brought to the attention of the new patriarch for 
information and approval. Lacking approval by the patriarch, 
the matter comes before the holy synod of the hierarchy for 
discussion and ultimate decision. Both s 3 mods may during their 
meetings invite other clerics or laypersons for their specialized 
opinions.^' 


Patriarchate of Rumania 

The Orthodox Church of Rumania developed from the 
onetime metropolitanates of Hungrovlachia and Moldavia estab¬ 
lished in the 14th century. It, too, was originally under the 
authority of the Patriarchate of Constantinople, from which it 
eventually was granted its autocephalous status in 1885. During 
the centuries from its origins to its full maturity as an auto¬ 
cephalous Church, it experienced both privileges and the arbitrary 

^®Tzortzatos, 210. 

•iiTzortzatos, 211-12. 
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intervention into its affairs by the state. Both trends are reflected in 
the legislation which evolved prior to 1925, when the Church 
of Rumania was elevated to patriarchate. Nevertheless, the 
frequent changes and improvements in this legislation are in¬ 
dications of the concern for the Church’s general well-being. 
The same concern prompted further legislative activity on 
the part of both state and Church following the First World War. 

Following the Second World War, and in view of the new 
established order in Rumania, it was necessary for the Church 
under the leadership of Patriarch Justinian to make broad 
revisions in its statutory charter. It is this revised charter which 
constitutes the basis for the administration of the Patriarchate 
of Rumania today.'*® 

The central organization of the Church of Rumania is 
provided by the Holy Synod, the national ecclesiastical as¬ 
sembly, the national ecclesiastical council and the patriarchal 
administration. The Holy Synod exercises highest authority in 
all spiritual and canonical matters, as well as in those ecclesi¬ 
astical matters within its competence. It is composed of the 
patriarch, who presides, and of all active metropolitans, bishops 
and vicar (auxiliary) bishops of the patriarchate. Allowance is 
made for the presidency to be assumed by one of the metro¬ 
politans, according to protocol, in the absence of the patriarch. 
Meetings are held regularly once each year and exceptionally 
whenever the need arises. Both the convocation and agenda 
are announced by the presiding hierarch fourteen days in ad¬ 
vance with the notification also of the ministry of religious 
affairs. Both the beginning and termination of its sessions are 
decided by the ministry of religious affairs. A quorum is reached 
when at least 12 of its members are present. A majority vote 
of those present assures the validity of its decisions. The minis¬ 
ter of religious affairs may be present and take part in the 
discussions. Finally, the Holy Synod may invite representatives 
of the clergy, the monasteries and the theological institutions 
to its meetings.*® 

The permanent synod convenes in the interim between 
meetings of the Holy Synod. The statutory charter foresees in- 

42Tzortzatos, 271-76. 

43Tzortzatos, 279-80. 
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stances for which the permanent synod is incompetent, as well 
as those for which decisions reached are subject to the sub¬ 
sequent approval of the Holy Synod. It is composed of the 
patriarch, who presides, and all active metropolitans. In the 
absence of the patriarch, one of the metropolitans presides 
according to protocol. It meets upon the invitation of its presid¬ 
ing hierarch as often as the need arises. A majority vote of 
its members assures the validity of its decisions. It, too, may 
invite to its meetings representatives of the clergy, the monas¬ 
teries and the theological institutions.^ 

The national ecclesiastical assembly, made up of one 
clergy and two lay representatives from each province, as well 
as the members of the Holy Synod, is the central representative 
body of the Orthodox Church of Rumania for financial and 
administrative matters. It is also responsible for all other mat¬ 
ters for which the Holy Synod is not competent. The national 
ecclesiastical council is the highest administrative body for 
matters of the entire Church, while at the same time it is the 
executive body of the Holy Synod and of the national ecclesi¬ 
astical assembly. It is made up of nine members, three clerics 
and six laypersons, elected by the national ecclesiastical 
assembly." 

The Patriarch is at the same time Archbishop of Bucharest, 
Metropolitan of Hungrovlachia and Primate of the hierarchy 
of the Church of Rumania. He is assisted in the exercise of the 
duties of his office by two vicar bishops, six administrative ad¬ 
visors, the chief secretariat of the patriarchate and the board 
of review and supervision. 

Bishops and metropolitans are elected from among the 
hierarchy in general or from among those priests who meet 
the qualifications established by the charter. The patriarch is 
elected from among the active bishops, archbishops and metro¬ 
politans. All are elected in secret ballot by an electoral as¬ 
sembly made up of the members of the national ecclesiastical 
assembly and of the provincial assembly of the vacant province. 
Other members participating in the electoral assembly are as 
follows: the president of the ministerial council and the minister 

^TZortzatos, 281. 

«Tzortzatos, 281-83. 
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of religious affairs or their representatives, a plenipotentiary 
representative of the national ecclesiastical assembly and the 
rectors of the theological institutions of university status. The 
electoral assembly is summoned within three months at the latest 
to fill any vacant see. A quorum of the electoral assembly exists 
when a majority of its members is present and its decisions 
are valid when reached by an absolute majority. It is presided 
over by the metropolitan in the election of bishops and arch¬ 
bishops of those provinces with the right to vote, by the patri¬ 
arch in the election of metropolitans, and by the patriarchal 
“locum tenens” in the election of the patriarch. Electors write 
the name of the person of their choice for the office to be filled 
on ballots. An absolute majority determines the outcome of the 
election. In the absence of an absolute vote, a run-off election 
between the two persons with the most votes determines the 
outcome. In the event of a tie vote, the outcome is determined 
by lots. The canonical investigation of those elected is under¬ 
taken by the Holy Synod. Ratification of the election is by 
decree of the presidency of the national ecclesiastical assembly 
issued at the request of the government per recommendation 
of the ministry of religious affairs. The letters of installation 
of bishops are issued by the metropolitan, of metropolitans by 
the patriarch, and of the patriarch by the Holy Synod. In the 
event an election is not ratified either by the Holy Synod or by 
the presidency of the national ecclesiastical assembly, a new 
election is mandated within a time limit determined by the 
Holy Synod." 


Patriarchate of Bulgaria 

The Orthodox Church of Bulgaria has from the beginning 
of its existence up until the latter half of the 19th century been 
under the supervision and direction of the Ecumenical Patri¬ 
archate. Since the establishment of a Bulgarian Exarchate by 
the Ottoman Government in 1870, however, she has under¬ 
taken the task of organizing her own internal affairs inde¬ 
pendently. This activity brought about a rupture in her rela- 

48Tzort2atos, 306-7. 
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tions with the Ecumenical Patriarchate and the other Orthodox 
Churches. The rupture was eventually healed and the Church 
of Bulgaria was recognized as an autocephalous Church. She 
ultimately proclaimed herself a patriarchate in 1953, an act 
not seen favorably at the time by the other Orthodox Churches. 
In the early stages of her organizational development, an 
active role was recognized to the laity, which eventually be¬ 
came less pronounced. The statutory charter by which she has 
been administred since her elevation to patriarchate reflects 
the Church-state relations which have evolved as a result of 
the Communist regime which governed until recently 

The Holy Synod, which exercises the highest spiritual au¬ 
thority in the Orthodox Church of Bulgaria, is made up of 
the patriarch and all bishops with metropolitanates. It func¬ 
tions in both full and limited capacity, as a synod of the 
hierarchy in the former case and as a permanent synod in 
the latter. All bishops with metropolitanates are under the di¬ 
rect jurisdiction and supervision of the Holy Synod, from which 
they receive their hierarchical office and to which they are 
accountable directly. Legislative authority is exercised by the 
clergy-laity assembly, which is composed of the bishops, other 
clergy and laypersons. The highest judiciary and administrative 
authority is exercised by the Holy Synod.^® 

The patriarch is elected by the patriarchal clergy-laity as¬ 
sembly composed of all the bishops, as well as clergy and lay 
representatives from each province and a variety of ecclesias¬ 
tical and other bodies. All electors must be members of the 
Orthodox Church of Bulgaria. At least seven days before the 
designated day for the election of the patriarch, the holy synod 
of the hierarchy elects three metropolitans by secret ballot and 
absolute majority as candidates for the patriarchal throne. Fol¬ 
lowing the election of the three candidates, the director of 
religious affairs is notified in writing in order for him to respond 
regarding the government’s confidence in the candidates. The 
Holy Synod through its acting president convenes the patri¬ 
archal clergy-laity assembly on the assigned Sunday for the 
election of the patriarch. After it has been determined that at 

^Tzortzatos, 323-28. 

48Tzortzatos, 330-31. 
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least three-fourths of the assembly’s membership is present, 
the election process begins following prayer. In the event three- 
fourths of the membership are not present, the election process 
is interrupted for one hour, following which it resumes again 
regardless of the number of members present. The candidate 
who receives two-thirds of the votes cast by secret ballot is 
declared patriarch.'** 

The president of both the holy synod of the hierarchy 
and the permanent Synod is the patriarch, or in his absence, 
one of the synodal members appointed by him. The permanent 
Synod is made up of the patriarch and four metropolitans who 
have administered their provinces for at least two years. Its 
members are elected by the hierarchy for four years. No bishop 
may refuse to participate in the meetings of the Holy Synod, 
except for reasons of health or inability confirmed by the 
hierarchy. The penalty for doing so is suspension.'*®^ Only mem¬ 
bers of the holy synod of the hierarchy and permanent Synod 
may participate in their meetings.®* 

Among the other competencies, the holy synod of the 
hierarchy draws up a list of candidates for the office of metro¬ 
politan when the see of a province is vacant. The “locum 
tenens” together with the metropolitan council forwards a copy 
of the list to all the electors of the province (clergy and laity) 
whom he invites to the capital of the province in order to take 
part in the election of the metropolitan. A supervising committee 
oversees the election. Following prayer, the electors proceed 
with the election by secret ballot. Each ballot cast contains two 
names from the official list of candidates. Those candidates re¬ 
ceiving an absolute majority are declared the offcially elected 
candidates of both the clergy and the laity of the province to 
fill the vacant see. On the first Sunday following the approval 
of the provincial election, the Holy Synod proceeds with the 
final election of one of the two candidates in the church and 
in the presence of the people. The newly elected metropolitan 
assumes his ministry, which is for life, from the day on which 
the holy synod officially announces his election. According to 

49Tzortzatos, 332-34. 

49aCanon 19 of the Fourth Ecumenical Council. 

soTzortzatos, 335. 
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the canons, a vacant see may not remain without a canonical 
bishop for more than three months.®*® A bishop is not ordained 
without a province and transfer from one province to another 
is prohibited.®**’ Nevertheless, the Holy Synod may by exception 
ordain a bishop as auxiliary to the patriarch or as auxiliary to 
an elderly or ailing metropolitan or for exceptional needs of 
the Church.** 

Executive authority belongs to the patriarch or his repre¬ 
sentative. Nevertheless, the patriarch does not have the right 
to reach decisions affecting the whole Church without con¬ 
sulting with the Holy Synod, nor does the Holy Synod have 
that right without consulting with the patriarch or his repre¬ 
sentative.®*® In the event the patriarch or any other hierarch 
should violate the duties and responsibilities of his office, he 
is accountable to the holy synod of the hierarchy. The meet¬ 
ings of both the holy synod of the hierarchy and the permanent 
Synod are legitimate only if presided over by the patriarch or 
his representative and with the presence of at least half of 
their membership. The holy synod of the hierarchy meets 
regularly each year in June and November, and exceptionally 
whenever deemed necessary by the patriarch or permanent Synod 
or when requested by half Ae metropolitans. The permanent 
Synod meets continually and determines its own recesses. Deci¬ 
sions are reached by an absolute majority of members present. 
A tie vote is broken by the vote of the president. Abstention is 
not permitted. A dissenting opinion is permitted providing it 
is declared and justified orally during the meeting and sub¬ 
mitted in writing within three days subsequently. Each mem¬ 
ber has the right of initiative during meetings. 

A member guilty of violating synodal procedure is ad¬ 
monished as follows: admonition in private by the president; 
if ignored, admonition is repeated in synod; as a final resort, 
the president proposes an appropriate penalty to the Holy 
Synod. In the event the patriarch as president of the Holy Synod 
is guilty of violating the statutory charter generally, the Holy 

®®»Canoii 25 of the Fourth Ecumenical Council. 

®®t<i:anons 15 and 16 of the First Ecumenical Council, 21 of Antioch, 
1 and 2 of Sardica, and 48 of Carthage >(419). 
siTzortzatos, 339-40. 
siaCanon 34 of the Holy Apostles. 
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Synod in the person of its senior member respectfully issues a 
reminder. If the reminder goes unheeded, it is repeated in synod. 
If even then there is no correction, the Holy Synod takes the 
appropriate measures as defined by die canons regarding 
degradation.^ 


Church of Greece 

Owing to the privileged status still accorded to the Ortho¬ 
dox Church of Greece by the Greek Constitution, in contrast 
to the status of the other autocephalous Orthodox Churches in 
the lands in which they exist, an investigation of her admin¬ 
istrative structure closes this part of the present study. In a 
sense, it provides a logical balance to the investigation of the 
administrative structure of the Ecumenical Patriarchate with 
which this study began. This is so because of the mother-daughter 
relationship existing between the Churches of Constantinople 
and Greece, a relationship which dates back to the first half 
of the 8 th century.®* It is in deference to this relationship and 
to the respect thereby fostered by the Church of Greece to¬ 
wards her mother Church, that the former retains only the tide 
of an autocephalous Church whose primate is an archbishop. 
Territorially a part of the Church of Constantinople until 1821 
essentially, thereafter only formally until 1850, the Church of 
Greece understandably modeled her administrative structure 
after that of her mother Church. There have, of course, been 
many adjustments and revisions since the original statutory 
charter by which the Church of Greece administered her ec¬ 
clesiastical affairs in the spirit of the canons. The charter of 
1977 is a recent phase in this development. 

The highest ecclesiastical authority of the Church of Greece 
is the Holy Synod of the hierarchy, composed of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Athens and All Greece as president, and all the 
bishops who administer metropolitanates. Her permanent ad¬ 
ministrative body is the permanent holy synod. Both bodies are 
located in Athens. The vice-president of the Holy Synod of 

52Tzortzatos, 355-56. 

®*M. Anastos, “The Transfer of niyricum to the Jurisdiction of the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople,” Sylloge Byzantina (Rome, 1957). 
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the hierarchy is its senior ranking member. In the absence of 
the president, the vice-president presides; in the absence of 
the latter, the member hierarch next in rank of seniority. The 
Holy Synod meets by right in regular session on the 1st of 
October each year. It may meet exceptionally whenever con¬ 
vened by the president either upon his own initiative, or fol¬ 
lowing a previous decision of the permanent synod, or per 
request of at least one-third of the active metropolitans. 

Further regulations determine procedure regarding con¬ 
vocation of the Holy Synod according to the latter two in¬ 
stances. In any event, the president is canonically accountable if 
he fails to convene the Holy Synod in conformity with the 
above. Additional regulations determine the agenda, i.e., who 
sets it and how it is covered. Bishops present during the meet¬ 
ings may not depart without serious cause before the necessary 
decisions have been reached. Such departure, as well as an 
unjustified absence, constitute a canonical offense. A quorum 
exists if more than half the member metropolitans are pres¬ 
ent. Decisions are reached by a majority vote of those pres¬ 
ent. A tie vote in an open ballot is broken by the vote of the 
president. Decisions on matters considered to be of profound 
importance by the Holy Synod (inflicting major excommunica¬ 
tion, exercising condescension and leniency) require at least 
a two-thirds majority vote of the entire membership of the 
hierarchy.®^ 

The permanent synod of the Church of Greece is com¬ 
posed of the Archbishop of Athens as president, and 12 mem¬ 
ber hierarchs, of whom 6 are active metropolitans of the auto¬ 
cephalous Church of Greece chosen alternately by seniority, 
and 6 are active metropolitans from the “new provinces” chosen 
in the same way.®® A quorum exists if half its members plus 
one are present. Decisions are reached by majority vote. A tie 
vote is broken by the vote of the president. In the absence of 
the president, the highest ranking member hierarch present, 
according to seniority, presides, as mandated by the canons. 

Tzortzatos, Oi vasikoi thesmoi dioikeseos tes orthodoksou Ekklesias 
tes Ellados (Athens, 1977), 62-65. 

s^The “new provinces” refer to the metropolitanates of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate in northern Greece annexed to the Church of Greece in 1928 
following the liberation of that territory from Turkey. 
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The synodal period is annual, beginning on the 1st of Sep¬ 
tember of one year and ending on the 31st of August of the 
next. As the permanent administrative body of the Church, 
its competencies include overseeing the careful execution of aU 
decisions of the Holy Synod of the hierarchy. In the interim 
between meetings of the Holy Synod, the permanent synod 
exercises all ecclesiastical-administrative authority according to 
the canons, traditions and legal norms.®* 

Upon the vacancy of the archiepiscopal throne of Athens, 
the responsibilities of “locum tenens” are fulfilled by the highest 
ranking active metropolitan according to seniority. In the event 
this is not possible, the next in line of seniority assumes these 
responsibilities. Within five days of the vacancy, the permanent 
synod under the presidency of the “locum tenens” meets to 
announce the vacancy officially to the active metropolitans and 
to set the date for the Holy Synod to meet for the election 
of an archbishop. This extraordinary meeting of the Holy 
Synod takes place in the cathedral church of Athens within 
twenty days of the vacancy. Eligible for election are all active 
metropolitans who are Greek by birth, as well as those clergy 
of the Church of Greece who are registered in the list of eligible 
candidates for the episcopacy. The election takes place in only 
one session without recess in the presence of the minister of 
education and religious affairs. The session is presided over by 
the highest ranking hierarch present, according to seniority. 
A quorum exists if at least two-thirds of the active metropolitans 
are present. 

Following are detailed regulations describing the pro¬ 
cedure to be kept in the election of the archbishop. Elected is 
the candidate who receives an absolute majority of the votes 
cast. If an absolute majority is not reached, the same procedure 
is repeated without interruption. If an absolute majority is still 
not reached, the candidate receiving a relative majority of the 
votes cast is considered elected. In the event of a tie vote 
during the third ballot, the archbishop is selected by lots. Ob¬ 
jections as to voting procedure, qualifications of candidates, 
validity of ballots, etc., are to be submitted immediately in 
writing. An irrevocable reply to these objections is provided 

sfiTzortzatos, Oi vasikoi thesmoi, 65-67. 
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at once by the minister of education and religious affairs, or, 
in his absence, by the elections committee. 

The candidate elected officially accepts his election, where¬ 
as the permanent synod notifies the ministry of education and 
religious affairs on the same day in writing. Within five days 
a presidential decree of recognition and appointment is issued. 
Shortly thereafter, and in the presence of the president of the 
repubUc, the minister of education and religious affairs, and 
the permanent synod, the newly elected archbishop affirms ful¬ 
fillment of his archiepiscopal responsibilities and obedience to 
the constitution and laws of the state. Following this affirma¬ 
tion the newly elected archbishop is enthroned.®^ 

The election of bishops is carried out only by the Holy 
Synod of the hierarchy and always from the current list of 
eligible candidates for the episcopacy. The Holy Synod of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate also has the right to propose the names 
of candidates who would be eligible for election to one of the 
metropolitanates of the “new provinces.” There follows a de¬ 
tailed list of both general and specific qualifications required 
of all candidates. The statutory charter devotes several articles 
to the list of eligible candidates for the episcopacy, allowance 
also being made for members of the synod to contest the eli¬ 
gibility of candidates registered. Consequently, one of the 
standard agenda items of the permanent synod is the ongoing 
evaluation of the list of eligible candidates. 

When a metropolitanate becomes vacant, the president 
of the permanent synod appoints the senior hierarch from 
among the neighboring metropolitanates as “locum tenens.” 
The “locum tenens” is responsible for administering the daily 
affairs of the metropolitanate and may not initiate substantive 
changes in its institutions. In the event of an urgent matter, 
the “locum tenens” must first receive the approval of the per¬ 
manent synod before taking any action. The election of a 
metropolitan by the Holy Synod of the hierarchy must take 
place within six months of the vacancy at the latest. If during 
this period the Holy Synod does not convene for its regularly 
scheduled annual meeting, it meets in extraordinary session to 
fin the vacancy. 

^n'zortzatos, Oi vasikoi tkesmoi, 70-73. 
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A vacancy is filled canonically by an election. It may, 
however, with a two-thirds majority vote of members of the 
Holy Synod who are present, be filled by transfer. Only those 
metropolitans with at least five years of active ministry can be 
considered eligible for transfer. Once transferred, they may not 
be transferred again. Their election is by secret ballot. A two- 
thirds majority vote assures the election of the candidate con¬ 
sidered eligible for transfer. Following official announcement 
of the synodal decision regarding transfer, the metropolitan 
to be transferred declares his acceptance. In the event he does 
not accept, the election process is repeated.®* 

In order to fill a vacancy by election, members of the 
Holy S 5 mod of the hierarchy elect by secret ballot three can¬ 
didates from the list of eligible candidates for the episcopacy. 
Each elector is obliged to list three candidates on his ballot. 
The Holy Synod then elects one of the three candidates by 
secret ballot and by a relative majority. Also eligible for elec¬ 
tion besides those named in the official list are auxiliary bishops 
and titular metropolitans and bishops. In the event of a tie 
vote between metropolitans and bishops, the senior hierarch 
according to ordination is preferred; between presbyters and 
deacons, the presbyter is preferred; and between presbyters, 
the senior presbjder according to ordination is preferred. Fol¬ 
lowing the government’s notification of the election, acceptance 
and ordination of the candidate, a presidential decree of recog¬ 
nition and installation is issued. The newly elected metropolitan 
then officially makes an affirmation to fulfill his hierarchical 
responsibilities and is enthroned according to ecclesiastical 
order.®* 


Eastern Churches United with Rome 

For purposes of further inquiry and comparison, this in¬ 
vestigative study will close with a brief survey of the Eastern 
Churches united with Rome. The object of this survey is to 

ssTzortzatos, Oi vasikoi thesmoi, 73-78. 
s^zortzatos, Oi vasikoi thesmoi, 79. 
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determine whether these Churches have preserved their synodal 
character and, if so, under what conditions.®® 

Among the Churches of the Byzantine rite, practice varied 
depending upon local needs and the degree of intervention on 
the part of the Church of Rome into the affairs of each Church. 
The Ruthenians, who entered into union with Rome at the 
Council of Brest-Litovsk in 1595, were initially instructed by 
Pope Clement VIII as to the rights of their metropolitans. 
Several decades later, however, it was decreed that provincial 
synods be held every four years. In reality, these synods were 
closely supervised during their stages of preparation by the 
ecclesiastical authorities in Rome. 

The Rumanians who united with Rome held relatively 
frequent diocesan synods from the very beginning. It was not 
until 1872 at Blaj, however, that their first truly provincial 
council was held. Before that time, legislation on matters of 
importance came from Rome. It was Rome as well which di¬ 
rected the preparations for the Council of Blaj. 

Legislation for the Italian Greeks came directly from the 
See of Rome, as evidenced by the encyclicals of Clement VIII 
and Benedict XIV issued in their behalf. On the other hand, 
the Melkites have always claimed autonomy with regard to 
their patriarchal synods. Nevertheless, Rome has always re¬ 
served to itself the right to accept or reject these synods, as 
evidenced once again by the available papal documents which 
either contest or direct or flatly reject ^em. 

A similar fate befell the other Eastern Churches as well. 
Their synods have either been planned and directed in Rome 
or presided over by a papal representative with extensive au¬ 
thority. Such was the case with several Maronite s 3 mods of the 
16th century and again with the Synod of Mt Lebanon held 
in 1736. 

During the papacy of Pius IX, the decision was reached 
to provide the non-Byzantine Eastern Churches with a legis¬ 
lative system similar to that of the Council of Trent. A synod 

®®See Hajjar, “The Synod in the Eastern Church,” 55-64, to which I am 
heavily indebted for the material in this paragraph. In this article, the reader 
will also find listed all the necessary sources from which the information 
given comes. 
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of the Chaldean Christians in 1852 and one of the Syrians 
held the following year reflect these designs. In the case of 
the former, they did not openly refuse to accept a legislation 
imposed on them but rather chose to ignore it frequently in 
practice. The latter, on the other hand, sought to recover their 
traditional liturgical customs at a synod convened for this 
purpose several years later. 

An attempt was made at Vatican Council I to unify 
the discipline of the Eastern Churches by entirely suppressing 
it in favor of Latin uniformity. Through the efforts of both 
the Chaldean and Melkite Patriarchs invited to attend, it was 
brought to the attention of the council that only a patriarchal 
or national synod could effectively initiate reform. Time, how- 
over, did not allow the council to deal with the issues raised. 

Under the papacy of Leo XIII, collaboration and under¬ 
standing with regard to the traditions of the Eastern Churches 
united with Rome increased decidedly. As far as synods were 
concerned, however, Rome continued to insist that they be 
presided over by a papal representative and that their decisions 
needed Roman approval before they could be promulgated. 

With the announcement of an Oriental Code of Canon 
Law in 1929, an end came to the traditional legislative author¬ 
ity exercised by the local synods. Although these synods con¬ 
tinued to provide the necessary details of the legislative system 
thus unified, it became apparent that they no longer functioned 
as they did originally. The annual provincial synod now func¬ 
tions much the same as the episcopal conferences in the Roman 
Church: as consultative bodies without proper legislative author¬ 
ity.®"* The institution of the permanent synod, too, although 

«0aThe role of episcopal conferences in the Roman Church was much 
debated at Vatican It, and ultimately a compromise was reached. Ac¬ 
cordingly, just as the provincial and plenary (national, regional) synods 
or councils had proper legislative authority but were obliged to have their 
decrees reviewed by the Roman See, so too the episcopal conferences were 
acknowledged as having true legislative authority (described as vis juridice 
obligandi). There were, however, two limitations not imposed on synods or 
councils: (a) a two-thirds vote is necessary; and (b) only matters or affairs 
acknowledged as belonging to their competence can be discussed. 

These areas were directly acknowledged by Vatican II and expanded 
in postconciliar documents of implementation by Pope Paul VI. Many of 
them, in fact, are mentioned in the 1983 Code of Canon Law, although in 
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prevalent, has very limited administrative and judiciary 
competence. 

Vatican Council 11, through its Decrees on Ecumenism 
and on the Eastern Churches, has given cause for optimism 
regarding the recovery of some of the traditional norms and 
institutions of the Eastern Churches united with Rome, Al¬ 
though some reservations are still expressed,*^ it remains to 
be seen whether the synod will ultimately be recognized as the 
essential institution it is in the life of the Eastern Church. Such 
recognition could in fact bring East and West one step closer 
in their quest for unity. 


the course of its preparation several areas of competence originally enumerated 
were eliminated. 

The synod of bishops is of a very different nature. Although “rep¬ 
resentative of the Catholic episcopate” (Pope Paul VI), it is consultative and 
becomes legislative only by papal mandate. For a thorough account of all 
the above, see the collection of studies in Thomas J. Reeves, Ed., Episcopal 
Conferences: Historical, Canonical and Theological Studies (Washington, 
D.C.: Cjeorgetown University Press, 1989). 

«iHajiar, 63-64. 
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Jaroslav Pelikan, Christianity and Classical Culture: The 
Metamorphosis of Natural Theology in the Christian Encounter 
with Hellenism (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1993), 
xvi + 368 pp., incL glossary, bibliography, indices. 

In assessing the encounter of Christianity and Hellenism, 
modern church-historical scholarship has offered a range of views. 
Hamack’s assertion that the Christianity that emerged out of church 
history is Hellenized beyond the point of recognition, produced 
quite a splash in its time, and naturally engendered a reaction. 
Consequently there were those who saw Christianity as untouched 
by anything but the formal elements of pagan Greek philosophy.^ 
ITie question thus became whether Hellenistic influence fostered 
a progress in the apprehension, appropriation and spread of the 
Christian faith, or apostasy from its simpler, perhaps more Semitic 
essence. 

A responsible approach to these substantial issues requires 
not only a great breadth of learning but also a sensitivity to the 
worlds involved, namely the Greek classical tradition and the 
Christianity at the core of the “patristic period.” There have been 
several treatments of these questions that are unbalanced, no matter 
how learned, due to a lack of sensitivity towards one or both of those 
areas. H. F. Chemiss’s The Platonism of Gregory of Nyssa^ concluded, 
for example, that St Gregory was a thoroughgoing Platonist who 
injected Christian tonality into his doctrine only to appease his 
pious sister Macrina. In contrast to studies such as these, it is a 
pleasure to learn at the hands of one such as Pelikan. This is an 
important book that will endure, specifically as one of the few 
appraisals (out of a great many) of the Christian-Greek encounter 
that is both deeply informed and, absent of any shock-mongering 
agenda, truly evenhanded. 

In order to embrace the potentially huge scope of his sub- 
iS. L. Jaki, cited in Pelikan, p. 20. 

^University of California Publications in Classical Philology, Xl.i 
(Berkeley, 1930). 
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ject, Pelikan narrows his field considerably, choosing as a rep¬ 
resentative cross-section the Cappadocian Fathers: Basil of Caesarea, 
Gregory of Nazianzus and Gregory of Nyssa (and also Basil and 
Nyssen’s sister, Macrina, whom Pelikan calls the Fourth Cap¬ 
padocian). This choice of focus makes sense. By the time of the 
Cappadocians, Christian history had seen both Tertullian, who 
all but dismissed Hellenism with his rhetorical question: “What 
has Athens to do with Jerusalem?”, and the rise and fall of 
Origenism, which in turn had represented a wholesale adoption of 
Platonism. The Cappadocians were thoroughly steeped in the 
Platonizing (but also eclectic) intellectual milieu of their day, 
yet they represent what could be argued to be the healthiest, most 
Christian digestion of it. 

The scope of Pelikan’s subject is made manageable not only 
by this focus, but also by the way in which he treats the Cap¬ 
padocians collectively. In fact, he understates the differences be¬ 
tween the three (plus one), not to speak of contradictions within 
the thought of any one of them. Contradictions simply do not 
captivate Pelikan, who wrote some years ago, “It is too easy to 
find contradictions in Gregory of Nyssa, as [many] have. He him- 
setlf quite consciously thought and wrote on several different levels.”^ 
In this book too, he is less interested in finding differences of un¬ 
derstanding among and within the Cappadocians than in present¬ 
ing a synthesis of their thought. For us less-mature scholars, this 
can have a mildly unsettling effect: it isn’t that the end result is 
inaccurate, the reader is merely left trusting that work of recon¬ 
ciling or (cautiously dismissing) dissenting statements has been 
done out of sight. But in fact, his focus on and approach toward 
the Cappadocians has enabled a book that provides important new 
insights, and does so in great part by virtue of its very organization. 

The author sets up the primary dichotomy between the way 
in which the Cappadocians on the one hand applied natural theology 
as an apologetic, especially polemic principle, and on the other 
hand the way in which natural theology was a presupposition 
for their thought. This two-fold scheme has led Pelikan to impose 
a structure to the book that could only be called poetic: the twenty 
chapters are arranged in two parts of ten, each chapter not only 
following the previous one but also having a direct analog in the 
other of the two parts. Thus, while a sequential reading is preferable, 
one can also refer to corresponding chapters, reading, say, chapters 

3“The Mortality of God and the Immortality of Man in Gregory of 
Nyssa,” in P. J. Hefner, ed., The Scope of Grace (festschr. Joseph Sittler), 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1964), pp. 77-97 (p. 94). 
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2 and 12 together, 3 and 13, etc.^ What is breathtaking is that it 
actually works. 

Taking note of the arrangement of the two sections—apologetics 
first, presuppositions second—is Pelikan’s point that the Cappadoci¬ 
ans formulated their thought first through polemic with the heretics, 
and only then through more careful speculation? Gregory Nazian- 
zen saw it the other way around, as Pelikan cites him, preferring 
to “expound our own, before refuting our opponents’ arguments.”® 
Indeed, Pelikan’s intention is rather to reveal the evolution of the 
influence particularly of natural theology upon Cappadocian 
thought: it found its way first into their apologetic work, and only 
then was integrated in a more organic way. (This is the meta¬ 
morphosis of the book’s subtitle.) How did this integration of 
natural theology actually take place, asks Pelikan, and how happy 
an event is it for Christian theology? 

“Natural Theology” is thus a crucial concept for this book, 
and as such it would have been useful to provide at the outset a 
definition of what the author means by it. For example, one might 
take it to refer to that which is so commonly set against “revealed 
theology,” the former meaning that which can be apprehended 
through reasoned contemplation of created things and the latter 
referring to that which God has chosen to reveal about Himself. 
(Eastern thought has preferred not to draw a clear line of dis¬ 
tinction between the two; the Eastern differentiation between (puoiKf) 
0£cop[a and GEoXoyia is something altogether different.) 

While admitting the viability of the natural/revealed distinc¬ 
tion (e.g., p. 255), Pelikan apparently means something different 
by “natural theology.” Actually he is pointing to two related con¬ 
cepts: one is the “theology” Aat can be gleaned from the world 
views of the Greek philosophers. The other is in the Cappadoci¬ 
ans’ (and other Church Fathers’) frequent appeals to reason: 
theology, the “structure” of the Godhead and of the theanthropic 
person of Christ, is not comprised of truths that must be swallowed 
simply because it says so in the Bible. These are truths that make 
complete rational sense as well, and are supported by observation 
of the created order—this theme permeats Pelikan’s book. 

Two stipulations apply to this reasonability of Christian doc¬ 
trine. One is that there are, finally, limits to what the created human 
mind can grasp. The other is that in order to be properly informed 
by the created order concerning the uncreated, the mind must be 

am told that this latter method is being applied in reading assign¬ 
ments at major theological seminaries. 

^Or. 29, i (Sources Chr6tiennes 250, 178), Pelikan p. 38. 
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purified, at least in part by our own conscious effort. Both of these 
provisions are addressed by Pelikan, not by referring to the power¬ 
ful Cappadocian stress on ascetical purification of the mind, but to 
their equally strong appeal to apophaticism. The mind ^‘puts be¬ 
hind itself every material deed and thought for the sake of the 
intelligible and non-material” (p. 110)—in this choice or refocussing, 
which is implicitly an ascetical task, the mind is led from the sen¬ 
sible world into the intelligible. 

This book is a pleasure to read, not only for its conceptual 
arrangement and its smart, flowing prose. Like Pelikan’s six-volume 
work The Christian Tradition, its layout makes for easy, fluid 
reading: notes, which are reserved exclusively for references, are 
provided next to the text in the widened left-hand margin, in the 
Harvard (author-date) system. A useful general index is provided, 
as well as an index to all classical and biblical references. (The 
latter is particularly helpful in illustrating and tracking the im¬ 
portance of a work like Plato’s Timaeus in the thought of the 
Cappadocians.) There is also a glossary of terms which relies for 
its definitions upon substantial and appropriate quotations from 
important primary or secondary sources, rather than the author’s 
own interpretations. 

Pelikan’s references to the Cappadocians are apt and plenti¬ 
ful—his conclusions are entirely supported, even bearing in mind 
the apparent smoothing-over of differences. In addition to the 
primary sources, he attaches due significance to the fact that this 
work arises out of his Gifford Lectures. This venerable series has 
included many of the most learned and synthetic minds of our 
century, e.g., Edward Caird, Karl Barth, Rudolph Bultmann, 
Alfred North Whitehead and Werner Jaeger. Pelikan, in keen aware¬ 
ness of the weight of this legacy, thoughtfully and often artfully 
refers to many of his predecessors. Yet along with these and the 
standard Cappadocian scholars, Frs John Meyendorff and Georges 
Florovsky appear at least as often. It is no surprise that Pelikan 
(who, as friends and students know, joined with Meyendorff in 
a sort of mutual admiration society) refers to those two Orthodox 
scholars frequently and appropriately; one is only left wondering 
why more patristic scholars outside of Orthodox quarters do not 
do the same. 

This book is a welcome addition to the plentiful literature on 
Christianity and Hellenism. It is nothing new to proclaim that the 
Cappadocians’ approach, along with that of many Church fathers, 
was ambivalent: on the one hand, they embraced the ancient 
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Greek writers, were well-versed in their output and even strove 
at times to emulate their respective literary styles; on the other 
hand, those very writers were often perceived to be the source of 
virtually every heresy from Adoptionism to Apollinarianism. What 
is ground-breaking here is the insight provided into the nature of 
this seeming ambivalence, specifically the invitation to perceive the 
encounter between Christian theology and Greek philosophy as a 
real encounter, i.e., one involving movement and metamorphosis. 

Peter C, Bouteneff 
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Andrew Blane, ed., Georges Florovsky: Russian Intellectual and 

Orthodox Churchman, Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Press, 

1993. Pp. 444. $19.95 

Scholarship tends to be carried out in conditions of leisure 
and surplus; the biography of a scholar is likely to hover uneasily 
between the comic and the banal. Scholarship is a challenge, an 
exploit with some of the connotations of the Russian word podvig, 
but it is seldom heroic. A discipline, an ascesis, a triumph over 
distractions, at once an aggregation of materials and a reduction 
to order, scholarship is the best return one can make for the gift of 
leisure. And speaking of gift and leisure, we may recognize that as 
it is written in leisure, so what scholarship offers is less than 
vital. We may gasp at the counterfactual lack: if Melville had not 
written Moby-Dick, if Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony remained un¬ 
heard. Yet the possible absence of a work of scholarship would 
be registered by a shrug, a weary recognition of the infinite variety 
and disposability of the secondary. 

Fr Georges Florovsky is known as a formidable scholar whose 
long life resulted in the publication of very little. While the circum¬ 
stance of enforced emigration often adds a certain glamour to what 
is written, there is nothing in Florovsky’s publications to suggest a 
special endeavour, a particular resistance to the difficulties of life 
in emigration. Indeed, the most illuminating anecdote of this some¬ 
times disturbing book concerns Florovsky and the great Byzantinist 
Ostrogorsky. Both of them were in Belgrade under Nazi Occupa¬ 
tion during the Second World War. The Germans had imposed a 
curfew on the city, yet the Florovskys and the Ostrogorskys, who 
lived only a few doors from each other on the same street, would 
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at times to emulate their respective literary styles; on the other 
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is ground-breaking here is the insight provided into the nature of 
this seeming ambivalence, specifically the invitation to perceive the 
encounter between Christian theology and Greek philosophy as a 
real encounter, i.e., one involving movement and metamorphosis. 
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long life resulted in the publication of very little. While the circum¬ 
stance of enforced emigration often adds a certain glamour to what 
is written, there is nothing in Florovsky’s publications to suggest a 
special endeavour, a particular resistance to the difficulties of life 
in emigration. Indeed, the most illuminating anecdote of this some¬ 
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tion during the Second World War. The Germans had imposed a 
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break the curfew in order to work together on the crossword 
puzzle in the Russian emigre newspaper. This anecdote, relegated 
to a footnote, ought to be of no importance. Yet one cannot help 
seizing on it as an exemplary incident, of how scholars will con¬ 
trive their own distractions, even at some risk to themselves. A real 
writer would have submitted gratefully to the curfew. Scholarship 
knows few daimons. And the biography of a scholar is perhaps 
inevitably, if it is to have any interest at all, a tale of distractions 
and diversions. 

The contributors to Georges Florovsky are hard put to justify 
their subject’s failure to produce a monograph during the twenty- 
five last years of his life, much of that time in the scholarly para¬ 
dises of Harvard and Princeton. In the 1930s in Paris and Eng¬ 
land, Florovsky had written his greatest work, Ways of Russian 
Theology, and published his largest work, the two-volume study 
of the Byzantine fathers, derived from his lectures at the Institut 
Saint-Serge in Paris. But given ideal conditions, Florovsky became 
immersed in reading, and nothing but reading. One is reminded of 
one of the great works of humanist scholarship in our centur>% 
Erich Auerbach’s Mimesis, written in exile between 1942 and 1945 
in the once holy city of Byzantium. Auerbach explains in his 
epilogue: “the book was written during the war and at Istanbul, 
where the libraries are not well-equipped for European studies .. . 
it is quite possible that the book owes its existence to just this lack 
of a rich and specialized library. If it had been possible to acquaint 
myself with all the work that has been done in so many subjects, 
I might never have reached the point of writing.” {Mimesis, 557) 

Auerbach’s happy deprivation comes to mind in another foot¬ 
note, where Bishop John (Shakhovskoi) of San Francisco, him¬ 
self not without bookish ways, recalled that Florovsky’s “erudi¬ 
tion was exceptional, even, I think, excessive.” (One of his last 
publications was the entry on “Prester John” in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica.) Excessive learning, and excessive self-assurance in 
debate. The latter made of his ecumenical involvements not so 
much the occasion of debate as the platform for the proclamation 
of Orthodoxy, not for building bridges but for declaring gaps and 
clarifying divisions. In another context, Florovsky displayed an 
enthusiasm for what Bakhtin termed the dialogic: dialogic, that is, 
in antithesis to dialectic, a name that celebrates the diversity and 
opposition and even irreconcilability of voices, because it recog¬ 
nizes that difference alone confers identity and personality. 

Agreement is thus the dissolution of personalities into the 
mass, the “church” as corporation, even as centralized and cen- 
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tralizing bureaucracy. If we have so far approached Florovsky 
somewhat negatively, through shadows and distractions, it may 
be because, pedantic and scholarly ourselves, we have followed 
tracks through the footnotes where our editor might suppose such 
data could be buried, or at least lie in obscurity. Is there a place 
in the text more luminous, more salient, than a footnote? Is not 
the rhetoric of burial, obscurity, dustiness, the very pedantry of the 
footnote, merely a scholarly sleight of foot? Certainly Florovsky’s 
own writings are vibrant in their footnotes. The footnote is the 
site of the text’s contradiction with itself, the impossibility of reduc¬ 
ing everything to seamlessness. Florovsky was much attracted to 
Gerhard Kittel’s most ponderable phrase, “the scandal of par¬ 
ticularity,” and we could read all that Florovsky wrote as a com¬ 
pliment to that scandal. 

On the topic of Florovsky’s writings, we learn here why he 
is one of the few eminent Russian theologians not published by 
St. Vladimir’s Press. After his ignominious departure from the Dean- 
ship, a shabby episode from every side and in every aspect, Flo¬ 
rovsky would have nothing to do with the seminary. We even 
learn that St. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly, the journal which 
he had founded, was always sent to him, out of proper respect, and 
that four times a year for twenty years, on principle, he refused 
to open it. So, presumably out of less than noble motives, Flo¬ 
rovsky entrusted the publication of his collected writings to the 
Nordland Press, in an arrangement that soon had Florovsky seek¬ 
ing legal advice. The continuing consequence is that Florovsky’s 
works are now virtually unobtainable. How fitting and refreshing, 
then, that St. Vladimir’s has now published this considerable tribute, 
whose single most valuable feature is an extensive bibliography 
of Florovsky’s writings. 

The main text consists of three essays, a long and entertain¬ 
ing biography by Andrew Blane, and two shorter essays by Marc 
Raeff on Florovsky as a Russian intellectual historian, and by 
George Williams on Florovsky as a theologian. The latter essay 
contains an unpublished reflection on “kenosis,” which Florovsky 
chose to understand not only as emptying but as almost identical 
with concealing, “krypsis.” This notion sustains Williams’ essay 
towards a redemptive if not triumphant conclusion in which Flo¬ 
rovsky’s non-writing may be heralded as an apophatic theology. 
The trouble is that apophasis too easily becomes an alibi for a 
multitude of silences. Moreover, it is not consistent with what is 
after all a clear and positive method in Florovsky’s major writings, 
and a far from secret polemic in his two most enduring essays. 
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“The Predicament of the Christian Historian” and “Empire and 
Desert.” (Both of these essays were provoked by the occasion of 
“honouring” Protestant opponents, respectively Paul Tillich and 
Emil Brunner.) 

Raeff’s essay is informative on Florovsky’s involvement with 
the “Eurasian” movement in the early 1920s, from which he was 
later keen to dissociate himself. Oddly, for the author of the recent 
study of the Russian emigration, Russia Abroad (1992), Raeff is 
less concerned to place Florovsky in the context of his contem¬ 
poraries than to assess Florovsky’s view of Russian intellectual his¬ 
tory. It is an oddly specialized project, which actually leaves un¬ 
fulfilled the title’s promise of Florovsky as a Russian intellectual. 
For example, Blane in his comprehensive biographical study tells 
us much about Florovsky’s extraordinarily deep and tested friend¬ 
ship with Bulgakov. Raeff in his essay adds very little. While at¬ 
tention is drawn to many of Florovsky’s colleagues and students, 
there is an inexplicable silence, from all contributors, about his 
friendship with Roman Jakobson, a friendship to which must be 
ascribed, in part, Jakobson’s reception into the Orthodox Church 
in the 1960s. 

By ignoring this friendship with perhaps the most brilliantly 
successful of all Russian emigre intellectuals, at least of the gen¬ 
eration born in the 1890s, Raeff is able to maintain a constant note 
of nostalgia in Florovsky’s relationship to Russian intellectual his¬ 
tory. This is regrettable, and a disservice, for Florovsky was a 
polemicist who relished the challenge and provocation of the 
West. Of course he was ill-suited as the Dean of St. Vladimir’s, 
a position in which those around him were expected to agree with 
him. Much better to be the outsider, always in a minority of one, 
not only among the western Christians with whom he debated, but 
even among Russian theologians, whose entire patrimony he had 
so comprehensively deemed worthless in his greatest and still most 
readable work. Oscar Wilde once rebuked a person who presumed 
to agree with him: “Whenever people agree with me, I always feel 
that I must be wrong.” That might have been Florovsky’s motto. 
We may hope that this publication signals a posthumous accord 
with St. Vladimir’s, one that might lead to the publishing and ap¬ 
propriate availability of Florovsky’s writings, which are really, in 
spite of the narrative theme and argumentative focus of these 
essays, quite numerous. And, of course, utterly indispensable. 

^Charles Lock 
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Valeria Bubnova. Nil Sorskii, Saint Petersburg: LIO “Redaktor,” 
1992, pp. 158 (in Russian). 


This new book about the life of this beloved Russian saint 
is worthy of note for several reasons. First of all, it comes from 
the pen of a contemporary Russian writer and, accordingly, is an 
indication of the vitality of religious writing in a land tiiat suf¬ 
fered for so long under the yoke of militant atheism. More im¬ 
portant, however, is the hagiological approach of the writer. The 
author is an obvious devotee of Nil Sorsky, but she does not fall 
into the trap of over-romanticization that is typical of much hagio¬ 
logical writing in the past, both in the West and in the East. Hers 
is a textured approach with chapters detailing the historical, socio¬ 
logical, and religious context of the society and times in which 
this great ascetic lived. This is important since not too much his¬ 
torical detail is known about the saint himself. Of particular in¬ 
terest is the way in which the author frames the great theological 
controversies in Russia at the time, in particular the heresy of the 
"'zhidovsivuiushchie^^ (Judaizers) and the struggle between the 
“possessors” and the “non-possessors.” 

Nil Sorsky’s spiritual legacy to Russia and to the Orthodox 
Church at large was capital in the second instance. As an uncom¬ 
promising ascetic, Nil argued that not only monks, but monasteries 
themselves should own absolutely no property. This tendency has 
always had its adherents in Christianity. At the same time, it was 
counterbalanced by the position that would permit monasteries to 
possess property, even if individual monks could not. St Joseph 
of Volokalamsk was the chief voice articulating this point of view. 
The author of this book acknowledges this. Her sympathies, how¬ 
ever, clearly lie on the side of Nil, thus indicating the perennial 
relevancy of the possessor-non-possessor debate within Christianity 
as individual Christians attempt to give themselves completely to 


the Lord. 


— Robert Slesinski 
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Fr Paul McPartlan, The Eucharist Makes the Church, Henri 
de Lubac and John Zizioulas in Dialogue, Edinburgh: T&T 
Clark, 1993. xxii, 342 pp. 

Fr Paul McPartlan, an English Roman Catholic priest and 
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theologian, has provided us in this, his doctoral dissertation at Ox¬ 
ford (directed by Edward Yamold SJ and also Kallistos Ware), a 
welcome and needed commentary on the theology of Metropolitan 
John (Zizioulas) of Pergamon, as well as a fruitful comparison 
of him with de Lubac, Moreover, McPartlan has made a contribu¬ 
tion of his own by giving us a positive dialogue between two of 
the most important Catholic and Orthodox thinkers of this cen¬ 
tury, without the rancor one sometimes encounters. 

While Orthodox readers will be most interested in Parts Two 
and Three, the eight chapters which directly address the theology 
of Zizioulas, they should not rush past the first part of the book 
(as is being done in this review). In these first five chapters, the 
author treats us to a sympathetic but not uncritical analysis of de 
Lubac’s ecclesiology (with numerous references to Zizioulas along 
the way) which is important not only in its own right as a Catholic 
contribution, but also as an influence upon Zizioulas and other 
Orthodox theologians. 

Following the late Hans Urs von Balthasar, McPartlan iden¬ 
tifies de Lubac’s programmatic work as his Catholicisme (1938). 
Here begins the parallel structure of McPartlan’s study: chapters one 
and six focus on the programmatic works of the two theologians, two 
and seven on the distinction between God and his creation, under¬ 
stood by both as necessary to secure God’s freedom; three and 
eight, the notion of corporate personality; and four and nine, 
how both de Lubac and Zizioulas see the celebration of the Eucharist 
as constituting the Church. 

Part Two begins with a treatment of what McPartlan takes 
to be Zizioulas’ “programmatic work,” his 1967 essay, “La vision 
eucharistique du monde et I’homme contemporain.” This essay, as 
yet unpublished in English, introduces the reader to a number of 
leitmotifs which run throughout the body of Zizioulas’ work: the 
ecumenism of the Fathers, a theology grounded in the liturgy, 
the corporate personality of Christ and his related notion of the 
“catholic” man. 

The next chapter examines how Greek theology “leavened” or 
transformed Greek philosophy though two fundamental principles. 
The first, which he associates principally with Athanasius, is the 
radical distinction of God from his creation, which entails that 
“with the doctrine of creation ex nihilo the ‘principle’ of Greek on¬ 
tology, the dcpxi) of the world, was transposed to the sphere of 
freedom” [145]. He calls our attention in this short section to 
Zizioulas’ criticism of Origen, Moltmann, the filioque and Rahner’s 
Grundaxiom “that the economic Trinity is the immanent Trinity 
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and vice-versa” as all instances of the “projection of history into 
God” [158]. 

The second leavening has to do with the ontological ultimacy 
of the person, i.e., with the principle that “personhood is not sec¬ 
ondary to being.... but [is] itself primary and constitutive of 
it....” [159]. This insight has two remarkable consequences. On 
the one hand, it helps to make sense of and overcome Western 
reservations about theosis^ for (on this account) it cannot be seen 
as causing the loss or impairment of human nature but of causing 
“human beings to exist as God himself exists, that is, as free 
persons” [160]. On the other hand, this shift, which he associates 
with the Cappadocian Fathers, leads Zizioulas to the bold con¬ 
clusion that 

Nothing in existence is conceivable in itself, as an in¬ 
dividual, such as the t66e tl [this particular thing] of 
Aristotle, since even God exists thanks to an event of 
communion. In this manner the ancient world heard for 
the first time that it is communion which makes things 
“be”, nothing exists without it, not even God [161]. 

Chapter eight, “The One and the Many,” explores what is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the most challenging and potentially controversial 
aspects of Zizioulas’s theology, that of corporate personality. For 
Zizioulas, this concept is “the key to an understanding of the 
Bible” [166], and when he applies it to Christ and his Church, 
he concludes that “Christ is inconceivable as an individual; he be¬ 
comes automatically a relational being.” And, as McPartlan adds, 
Christ’s “relational milieu is eschatological” [167]. This ontological 
identification of Christ and his Church, Zizioulas argues, is the 
only account which can give meaning to biblical passages such 
as John 3:11-13 (where Christ keeps switching pronouns from the 
first-person singular, to plural, to singular again) and Acts 9:4 
(when Christ says to Saul regarding the latter’s persecution of 
Christians, “why do you persecute me?""), 

McPartlan next returns to the question of how the Eucharist 
makes the Church, and does so in this chapter with reference to 
the tension between historicism and eschatology, the local church, 
apostolic succession, councils, and primacy. He neatly summarizes: 
“what happens in the Eucharist is that the bishop and people freely 
express, by their coming together epi to auto^ their desire to be 
Christ, and God freely endorses this desire by the inbreaking of 
the Spirit to form the corporate Christ” [193]. 
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The tenth chapter is both an appreciation and a critique of 
three Russian theologians who have strongly influenced contem¬ 
porary ecclesiology: Georges Florovsky, Vladimir Lossky, and 
Nicholas Afanassieff. Florovsky is credited with the association 
of the Chalcedonian formula with ecclesiology, but Zizioulas goes 
much further in saying that not only is Christ-o/ogy incomplete 
“if we neglect consideration of the fruition of Christ’s work in and 
through the Church, but... Christ himself [is incomplete] if the 
Church is not included as part of his very definition” [213]. In 
general, Florovsky is faulted for his historicization at the expense 
of eschatology. Thus the Spirit doesn’t abide in the Church (Flo¬ 
rovsky), “but rather breaks upon her historical life from the 
future” [220]. 

Zizioulas credits Lossky with a “synthesis between Chris- 
tology and Pneumatology” [222], but finds fault with Lossky’s 
preoccupation with the filioque (what the Anglican theologian E. L. 
Mascall once referred to as Lossky’s “attractive tendency to trace 
almost everything that was wrong in the West to the Filioque,^") and 
for overdrawing the economy of the Spirit in an unnecessarily com¬ 
plicated fashion. 

The ecclesiology of Afanassieff, the modern re-founder of 
“eucharistic ecclesiology,” is faulted for leading to two serious 
and unacceptable conclusions, namely, that “each local church 
celebrating the Eucharist is a full church regardless of its unity 
with the other churches,” and that “the parish where the Eucharist 
takes place [is] a complete and ‘catholic’ Church” even though 
it does not have some of the ministries represented which are required 
for “catholicity” (such as the bishop) [227-228]. In the end, Afanas¬ 
sieff is seen as perpetuating, rather than overcoming, “the division 
between the local church and the universal Church” [235]. 

Part Three, the “Dialogue” between the two theologians, exam¬ 
ines continuities and discontinuities in their systems. In chapter 
eleven McPartlan returns to the relation between Christ and the 
Spirit, eschatology, and ordination. In this last area, the radically 
prospective character of Zizioulas’s outlook comes to the fore as 
he declares that “[i]t is the eschatological Christ that the bishop 
is an EiKcbv of,” “the manifestation of the arrival of Christ on 
earth” [264]. The next chapter develops both the relationship 
between clergy and laity and the “rhythmic” nature of the Church’s 
existence. In Zizioulas’ view, the relationship between “Christ and 
the eschatological Church” on the one hand, and “between that 
corporate entity and each local church around its bishop in this 
world” on the other, comes about through the Eucharist—which 
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“gathers the latter and makes it into the former.” This “identity 
experienced in the Eucharist is immediately lost again, to be abidingly 
acquired only on the last day.” Thus “the People of God is 
rhythmically the Body of Christ” [287]. 

In his concluding chapter, McPartlan summarizes the achieve¬ 
ment of de Lubac and Zizioulas, clearly arguing that the latter 
has complemented and transcended the work of the former. E.g., 
he notes that while de Lubac 

has always distinguished the uncreated God from the 
created world as firmly as Zizioulas does, he... considers 
that God encounters the world in the individual Christ, 
present in his past victory, in order to draw human beings 
into the future Church, his Bride ... [but] with a corporate 
concept of Christ, Zizioulas renders inseparable the 
memorial and anticipatory aspects of the Eucharist which, 
having separated Christ from the Church in this way, de 
Lubac cannot fully integrate as he desires [303]. 

At the same time, the author identifies those aspects of 
Zizioulas’ work which need further development. He notes in par¬ 
ticular the need for Zizioulas to incorporate into his ecclesiology 
both “how human beings grow not only in faith, as Christians, but 
to faith” [297], and the Theotokos, whom Zizioulas neglects on 
the grounds that she was not an issue in the fourth-century theology 
which is his principal influence. Perhaps most importantly, McPartlan 
argues that 

Zizioulas must show not only how to rehabilitate the 
ministry of the Word and the Church’s mission to hu¬ 
manity, but also how to elaborate what he admits that 
the Eastern tradition can seem to ignore, namely, “the 
ethical implications of the Eucharist in particular and 
sacramental life in general” [298]. 

McPartlan ends his study with a citation from Zizioulas which 
is indicative both of his understanding of Zizioulas’ ecclesiology 
and his prayer for the Church: “the authentic catholicity of the 
Church must include both the West and the East” [305]. 

In addition to a general bibliography, the author has also 
included extensive bibliographies for both theologians, as well as a 
full bibliography for Zizioulas. 

Fr McPartlan has given us not only a lucid treatment of Zizi- 
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oulas and de Lubac, but an irenic, sympathetic and critical reading 
of Orthodox ecclesiology which furthers the theological debate. In 
doing so, he has also established himself as a serious theologian 
whom Orthodox cannot afford to ignore. 

— Fr Allyne Smith 
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